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China’s Pursuit of Light 


Harry Hansen—Books on Eastern Asia—Bruno Lasker 
From Yalta to San Francisco — James T. Shotwell 


_ Public Health in the Postwar World—C.-E. A. Winslow 


Coercion vs. Democracy 


4 The Realism of Jane Addams interpreted by John Dewey 


ze 


The British an 


An adventure in common understanding 
in what may be our last great chance 


to help shape the future of the world. 


—Brought out to coincide with the 
SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


where—and in the long pull afterward 


—the fortunes of all mankind may 
hang on team play between our two 


peoples of the democratic West. 


—Sequel to our interpretation in 194-4 
of another great Ally in the Big Three 
— AMERICAN RUSSIAN FRONT- 


IERS, long since in second edition. 


—10th in our CALLING AMERICA 
series of Survey Graphic specials that 
since 1939 have reached a combined 


circulation of half a million copies. 


Written by Americans, for Americans, AMBASSADOR JOHN G. WINANT 


writes this in his foreword: 


“In this special issue of Survey Graphic the editors have endeavored to lay 
before their readers some part of the experience of American observers— 
journalists, officials, scholars—who have enjoyed opportunities of studying 
Britain and the British Commonwealth at close range. The numbers of such 
observers must necessarily be limited, but as long as men can speak and 
write, can read and understand, the numbers who can profit from their 


experience are limitless.” 


A dozen outstanding Britishers contribute to the symposium which is a special 
feature of the number. Sir William Beveridge—author of the famous 
“Beveridge Plan’’—is one of them. He concludes: 


“The text that should become graven on the heart of every American citizen 
and every British subject is that on the day we Americans and Britons 
separate, we shall have lost the peace, we shall have shed our blood together 


in the four quarters of the world in vain.” 


With maps, posters, photos, graphs as aids to the mind’s eye, the number deals 
with the great partnerships in prosecuting the war; with areas of tension in 
liberated countries and postwar trade; with new forces at work in a democracy 
older than ours; with colonies and commonwealths—and with rap 
choices, now, and in the years ahead. . | 
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WATCH FOR THIS SPECIAL NUMBER NEXT MONTH! 


d Ourselves 


AMONG THE ARTICLES 


Foreword—John G. Winant ; 
U. S. Ambassador to the Court of St. James; 
former governor, New Hampshire. 


Our Last Great Chance—Herbert Agar 
Imperatives we confront together.— By the 
founder of Freedom House, former editor, 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


Close-up—Lewis S. Gannett 

Neighbors in foreshortened time and space.— 
By the book columnist, New York Herald Trtb- 
une; back from the Western Front. 


American Invasion—Honora Bruere Mclver 
Give and take between our armed forces and 
their British hosts—-OWI, London. 


TEAM-PLAY AND TENSIONS 


The Great Partnership—Philip D. Reed- 

By the chairman, General Electric Co.; formerly 
deputy chief, Harriman Mission; chief, Mission 
for Economic Affairs. 


The Combined Boards — William L. Batt and 
Robert W. Mullen ; 

What Anglo-American-Canadian cooperation has 

achieved; what is indicated for the future. 


The Test in Europe—Vera Micheles Dean 
Its meaning to their people—and ours.—By the 
research director, Foreign Policy Association. 


The Test in the Pacific—E. C. Carter a 
An appraisal by the secretary general of the In- ~ 
stitute of Pacific Relations—whose work has _ 
spanned India, China, Japan, Russia. 7 


A NEW ENGLAND 


The United Kingdom—Mallory Brown : 
The wartime correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor looks about him. ~ 


What the British Face—David Cushman Coyle 
“Broke’—but not stripped of their historic 

capacity to let courage rise and renew their — 
vigor.—Estimates of an American engineer. ~~ 
When the Coalition Ends—Joseph Barnes ¥ 
The British are tired—but watch for a cacry- 
over in readiness for change——By the foreign 
editor, New York Herald Tribune. 


COMMONWEALTHS 


Canada—jJohn MacCormac 
The dominion north of us—bounded by Atlantic, 
Pacific, the USA and the North Pole. By the 
author of “America: Canada’s Problem.” 


In the South Seas—Allan Nevins 
Australia and New Zealand interpreted by a 
recent visitor—professor of American history ai 
Columbia University. ; 
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The Union of South Africa—Hugh H. Bennett 
The chief of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture interprets 
its physical setting. 
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FACING AHEAD | 


Things of the Spirit—Henry Steele Commager 
Why was America so™=confident Britain” wo 
hold; why Britain that we would rally go h 


Answers of an American historian. 


American Choices—Walter Millis 
Decisions that confront the USA in relation 
trade, air, oil, credit, competition.—By 

author of “The Road to War.” = 
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Flood-lighting Today’s Issues 


—books for Survey readers 
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PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS OF 
DEMOCRACY 
By George B, de Huszar 


Formerly with the European and Asiatic Area 
Study, University of Chicago. 


A helpful book for all those who seek to translate 
Democracy into everyday living. It aims those 
who otherwise would only talk, to act; to help 
those who want to act but do not know how, to 
find methods; and to help those who act, to act 
more efficiently. 

“Having examined several hundred books on what 
is vaguely known as democracy, I am delighted 
to discover one author who has a plan of action 
instead of glib phrases.’’—Sterling North, Liter- 
ary Editor, New York Post. 

‘It combines both a philosophy and a psychology 
of participation in a fresh and vigorous design 
for democratic living.’’-——Charles E. Hendry, Co- 
ordinator of Research, American Jewish Congress. 
“Every one should read this book who is not 
content merely to chatter about democracy but 
who wants to learn the practice of democracy 
as an art of living,’’-—David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man, Tennessee Valley Authority $2. 


TIME FOR PLANNING 
A SOCIAL-ECONOMIC THEORY AND 
PROGRAM FOR THE 20th CENTURY 
By Lewis L. Lorwin 


Formerly Economic Consultant, National Re- 
sources Planning Board 


The first book to explain in its appropriate per- 
spective the planning idea as it meets the chal- 
lenge of today’s problems and needs in America. 
In the current controversy about planning which 
dis arousing public attention both here and abroad, 
Dr. Lorwin’s book stands out for its original 
thinking, unbiased historical] analysis and imagin- 
ative insight into the world-wide developments 
that lie ahead. 

“Philosophy bakes bread, The common man will 


not rest until he sees statesmen employing all 
the tools of science to make their decisions 
socially right decisions. In that future era, 
such pioneers as Lorwin, will be remembered for 
their large initial services.”"—M. H. Hedges, 
Director of Research, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. $3.00 


HOME OWNERSHIP: 
IS IT SOUND? 


By John P. Dean 


Department of Sociology, Queens College, 
New York 


This book is especially directed to those who are 
planning to buy a home. Many families are un- 
aware of the risks involved in home ownership. 
Today’s situation is quite different from the con- 
ditions that obtained when the ideal of a home- 
for-every-family wag originally evolved as _ an 
American faith. In a hard-hitting, frank analysis 
of home buying and selling, Dr. Dean shows how 
this faith has been ruthlessly exploited, and real- 
tors, builders, contractors, and mortgage lenders 
will find it as revealing as the plain citizen, 
“With 12,000,000 veterans eligible for G.I. 
homes and millions of civilians waiting to buy 
homes with war savings, this book arrives as a 
timely and important analysis of the situation.’’ 
—Charles Abrams, Author of ‘‘Revolution in 
Land.”’ $2.50 


I SPEAK FOR 


JOE DOAKES 
FOR COOPERATION AT HOME 
AND AMONG NATIONS 
By Roy F. Bergengren 


Managing Director, Credit Union National 
Association 


In simple and persuasive terms the stake of 
every citizen in a strong, cooperative organization 
among bie pers is stated here as the plea of the 
common 
Virginia: oKirkus? Bookshop Service, says of this 
book: ‘‘Statistical substantiation to back up a 
chart for the kind of world ‘Joe Doakes’’ wants 
and should have. It is to be a world motivated 
by cooperation, with Christianity in practice— 
hence no isolationism—and we shall take part 
in a world congress, court and policing. Eco- 
nomic reforms are to permit greater free enter- 
prise.”’ . fs 


All Books Available from Your 
Bookstore and from ‘ 


HARPER. AND BROTHERS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A MASQUE OF REASON, by Robert Frost. 
2oepp. jELoline $2% 

A RISING WIND, by Walter White. 155 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

AMERICAN CHRONICLE, by David Gray- 
son. 531 pp. Seribners. $3.50. 

AMERICAN HANDBOOK, prepared by the 
Office of War Information. 508 pp. - Pub- 
lic Affairs Press. $3.75. 


CANADA AND THE FIGHT FOR FREE- 
DOM, by W. L. Mackenzie King, M.P. 326 
pp. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50. 

CHRISTIANITY IN THEY MARKET PLACE, 
by Michael De La Bedoyere. 137 pp. 
Bruce. $2. 

COOPERATIVE COMMUNITIES AT WORK, 
by Henrik F. Infield. 201 pp. Dryden 
Press. $3. 

DECENTRALIZE FOR LIBERTY, by 
Thomas Hewes. 158 pp. Richard R. 
Smith. $1. 

DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK (1944-45), 
366 pp. Columbia University Press. $4. 

THE ENGLISH SPIRIT, by Alfred Leslie 
Rowse. 275 pp. Macmillan. $3. 

EXPERIMENTAL SOCIOLOGY, by Ernest 
Greenwood. 163 pp. Columbia University 
Press. $2.25. 

FUN ON HORSEBACK, by Margaret Cabell 
Self. 229 pp. Barnes. $3. 

HOME NURSING HINTS, by Grace L. 
Smith, R.N. 189 pp. Murray & Gee. $2. 

THE HOPI WAY, by Laura Thompson & 
Alice Joseph. 151 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. $3. 

I SPEAK FOR JOE DOAKES, by Roy F. 
Bergengren. 167 pp. Harper. $2. 

IN THE MARGINS OF CHAOS, by Fran- 
cesca M. Wilson. 313 pp. Macmillan. $3. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS, by Manley 
O. Hudson. 287 pp. Brookings Institution 
& Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. $2.50. 

IT’S GOOD TO BE ALIVE, by Henrietta 
Bruce Sharon. 150 pp. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

LEGAL CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY, by 
Siegfried Goldschmidt. With a foreword 
by Morris R, Cohen. 218 pp. Dryden 
Press. $3. 

LUMBER AND LABOR, by Vernon H. Jen- 
sen. 314 pp. Farrar & Rinehart. $3. 

THE MARCH OF MEDICINE, New York 
Academy of Medicine Lectures to the 
Laity, 1944. 151 pp. Columbia University 
Press. $2. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING, 
by Sidney E. Goldstein. 457 pp. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. 

MEMOIRS OF AN EX-DIPLOMAT, by J. 
M. Huntington Wilson. 3873 pp. Bruce 
Humphries. $3. 

THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY, by Paul 
Henly Furfey. 192 pp. Bruce. 

THE NEUROLOGIST’S POINT OF VIEW, 
by I. S. Wechsler, M.D. 251 pp. L. B. 
Fischer. $3. 

NO TRAVELER RETURNS, by Henry 
Shoskes. Edited by Curt Riess. 267 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

PLAN FOR RECONSTRUCTION, by W. H. 
Se 328 pp. Oxford University Press. 
$4.5 

ronnie AND MORALS, by Benedetto 
Croce. 204 pp. Philosophical Library. 
$3. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 71st An- 
nual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio—May 21-27, 
1944. 492 pp. Columbia University Press. 
$5. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DIET AND NUTRI- 
TION, by Lowell S. Selling, M.D., and 
Mary Anne S. Ferraro, M.S. 192 pp. 
Norton. $2.75. 

REPORT OF THE URBAN PLANNING 
CONFERENCES at Evergreen House, 
1943. Under the auspices of The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 245 pp. $2.75. 

REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS, by W..L. 
White. 309 pp. Harcourt. $2.50. 

SOCIAL TRENDS IN SEATTLE, by Calvin 
F. Schmid., University of Washington 
Press. $3.75 cloth, $3 paper. 

TWO BILLION ACRE FARM, by Robert 
West Howard. 209 pp. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 
COURT, by_ Denna Frank Fleming. 206 
pp. Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

VOYAGE OF THE GOLDEN HIND, by Ed- 
mund Gilligan. 3807 pp. Scribner. $2.50. 


‘WHEN THE FRENCH WERE HERE, by 


Stephen Bonsal. 263 pp. Doubleday 
Doran. $3. 
WHEN WE’RE GREEN WE GROW, by 
Jane Simpson McKimmon. 343 pp. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $3. 


COLUMBIA 


Plainville, U.S.A. 


By JAMES WEST 


“A study similar to Middletown. 
Well arranged, comprehensive and par- 
ticularly pleasing in“ presentation. Inter- 
esting now as a detailed picture of life 
in a rural town and will be fascinating 
to future generations. Gradations in 
customs and manners are shown ob- 
jectively and yet with a warmly human 
touch.’—Library Journal. 


$2.75 


The Science of Man 
in the World Grisis 


Edited by RALPH LINTON 


Makes available new discoveries and 
techniques. “This brilliant series of 
papers embodies something genuinely 
new in scientific thought.”—New York 
Times Book Review. 


$4.00 


Emotional Factors 


in Learning 


By LOIS MURPHY and 
HENRY LADD 


“Will prove profitable to college ad- 
ministrators, curriculum planners, guid- 
ance workers, and teachers who want 
their students ‘to learn in the most ef- 
fective way.’”—School and Society. 


$3.50 


March of Medicine, 1944 


The New York Academy of Medicine, 
in its ninth annual series of lectures to 
the laity, reflects the impact of war and 
rapid and violent social change on medi- 
cal science. 


$1.75 


Crime and the 


Human Mind 
By DAVID ABRAHAMSEN, M.D. 


“This valuable study of the causes of 
anti-social behavior emphasizes that 
crime is a personality problem. ... Of 
absorbing interest to the lay as well as 
the professional reader.”"—New Repub- 


lic, 
$3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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6 
We helped television get born and we’ve 
helped it grow. 


“We made television sending and receiv- 
ing apparatus back in 1927 and worked it 
by wire between Washington and New York 
City and by radio between Whippany, New 
Jersey, and New York. 


“We can transmit television over wire 
lines and by radio. We produced the coaxial 
cable, which is particularly adapted to tele- 


vision. We have some coaxial installed now 


BELL TELEPHONE -SYSTEM 


ISION” 


and are installing more. We are also setting 
up a micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 


“Whatever television needs from us for 

° . 9 : 
transmission, we'll be prepared. It might be 
a network of cables or radio beams or both. 


“We explore the field in order to do our 
part — which is the transmission of television 
from place to place, just as we furnish trans- 
mission for the radio networks now. i Ss 


“We're going to keep on stiidying all 
methods—and use the best.” = 


Listen to. “THe TELEPHONE Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC __ 


Among Ourselves 


HEN ON Marcu 12, Gov. THomas E. Dewey 
yned the Ives-Quinn bill at Albany, New 
ork became the first state to define the right 
employment free trom racial or religious 
scrimination as a “civil right.” The new legis- 
tion has been widely commended as a sig- 
ficant victory in the faght for democracy 
home. Anti-discrimination legislation is now 
nding in seven other states—Ohio, Cali- 
rnia, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
assachusetts, and Connecticut. New York’s 
tion is also reported to have strengthened 
e hands of congressional supporters of fed- 
al legislation to set up a permanent Fair 
nployment Practice Commission. 
Meanwhile at Albany a companion bill, 
eded for successful enforcement of the Ives- 
ainn measure, has been adopted and signed. 
his proposal, which was included in the 
commendations of the Temporary Commis- 
yn Against Discrimination, gives the state 
torney general power to assist and, if neces- 
ry, to supersede local prosecutors in enforc- 
g all state laws against racial or religious 
scrimination. (See “On the Calendar of Our 
sciences” by Justine and Shad Polier, Feb- 
ary Survey Graphic.) 


\SIA ON THE Move,” By BruNo LASKER, ONE 
me managing editor’ of Survey Graphic, is 
e March selection of the Scientific Book 
ub. Mr. Lasker is now research secretary of 
e American Council of the Institute of Pa- 
Gc Relations. “Asia on the Move” is reviewed 
. page 135 of this issue. 


Election Returns 


IST TOO LATE TO BE REPORTED LAST MONTH 
me the results of the nationwide election to 
lect a collective bargaining agent for Western 
nion employes under the National Labor 
lations Act. Some of the issues at stake were 
fined and discussed in Survey Graphic for 
nuary (“Labor Problem With a Future” by 
lana Lewars). In the voting, the American 
-deration of Labor won over the CIO 
virtually every area except New York City. 
he three AFL unions, the Commercial Tele- 
aphers’ Union, International Brotherhood of 
ectrical Workers, and the Federal Labor 
nion, had previously made a jurisdictional 
reement, and were designated as the collec- 
re bargaining agents on that basis. The elec- 
mn was the outgrowth of the merger of 
estern Union and Postal Telegraph, ordered 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
me 60,000 workers were involved. 


In March Survey Midmonthly 
Babies on the Market by Maud Morlock 
Figures, Fantasies, and Facts 

: by Elbert L. Hooker 
(raining for Practice by John A. Reimers 
Birth of a Council = — by Nell Whaley 
A Welfare Staff Plays “Truth” OE 
; by G. ]. Klupar 


Biiesd-of Jail by William J. Ellis 


es Coming in April 
What Is UNRRA Doing? 
& by Fred K. Hoehler 
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By V-mait FRoM SHAEF coME HEARTWARMING 


words written to our Book Review editor by — 


Major Irving Dilliard, in his civilian-days an 
editorial writer for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and an occasional contributor of articles 
and book reviews to Survey Graphic: “My 
thanks for the two books for review. They 
have just come and you haven’t any idea how 
good it is to open a package of American 
books over here in snowbound France and 
to speculate a bit on them and to-turn through 
the pages. . . . Rufus Terral recently sent me 
a copy of Survey Graphic with his Missouri 
Valley article. [“Big Magic for the Big Muddy” 
in the September number.] It was a good job 
and so was the whole issue. How do you 
maintain such a high level over the years?” 


Human Test Tubes 


How wWaAr’s NECESSITIES SPEED SCIENTIFIC RE- 
search in the control of epidemics and the 
furtherance of public health is told on page 
119 by Dr. C-E. A. Winslow of the Yale 


Medical School. It is a swiftly moving story, 


the chapters of which often are front page 


c., including a joint subscription: Year, $10. 


news. Thus as Dr. Winslow’s article went to 
the printer, The New York Times carried a 
stirring account of how nearly 800 prisoners 
in three of the country’s leading penal insti- 
tutions have since March 1944 been volunteer- 
ing as “living test tubes.” 

With the certainty of disease and discom- 
fort, the risk of permanent impairment, and 
even death, the prisoners have permitted them- 
selves to be infected, then given experimental 
doses of little understood drugs. The drugs 
are being developed by American chemists, 
enlisted in the fight against the worldwide 
scourge of malaria. As Dr. Winslow points 
out, quinine and atabrine are effective in 
suppressing the symptoms of the disease; the 
quest is for a drug capable of actually curing 
or preventing malaria. The nature of the 
new drug or drugs is still a closely guarded 
secret of the division of medical sciences of 
the National Research Council. But as the 
Times writer points out, “the stage of large 
scale human testing is regarded in itself as 
indicating that the long sought goal is close 
to realization.” : 
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Peace and Bread 


The realism of JANE ADDAMS interpreted by 


JOHN DEWEY 


American philosopher and long time friend and associate at Hull House, 
a great contemporary of its founder hails a re-edition of her book of 
a quarter century ago.* Writing on international organization for the 


first time in World War II, he subscribes to her living conception of 


HE REPUBLICATION oF “Peace and Bread” 

peculiarly timely. Jane Addams’ book is 
record, searching and vivid, of human 
spects of the First World War. It gives 
picture of the development of American 
ntiment from 1914 to 1922, the year of 
s first publication. It is a forceful re- 
under of things that would be unfor- 
ettable, did we not live on the surface 
F the current of the day’s events. 
Her book takes us through the earliest 
eriod when that war seemed remote and 
mreal, and the American public reacted 
ith incredulity and exasperation; through 
1e phase of gradual hardening into sullen 
sceptance of war as a fact; to the time 
then, after a delay of two and a half 
cars, we responded to the declaration of 
ar with enthusiastic 
hich the earlier all but universal pacifism 
as treated as cowardly retreat or as 
tively treasonable; and then through the 
ostwar years of disillusionment and reac- 
on. 

These facts the older ones among us have 

rgely forgotten and the younger ones 

ever knew. The picture the book gives 

‘ould be of great present value if it merely 

mmunicated the warning and gave the 

struction provided by traits common to 
ie First World War and to the present 
which now afflicts the world on an 

yen greater scale. . 

But the warning and the instruction are 

creased rather than diminished, when we 

clude in the reckoning certain matters 
hich make the American attitude and 
sponse during the present war very dif- 
rent from that of thirty years ago, and 
at of the eight or ten years immediately 
lowing. A brief statement of some of 


ese differences will, I think, disclose the 


ature of the increased timeliness. 
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participation in_- 


Democracy vs. Coercion 


Conditions at home as well as abroad 
produced a reaction to the outbreak of the 
European war in 1939 very different from 
that which greeted the events of 1914. Even 
only eight years after that date Miss 
Addams could write, 

“Tt is impossible now to reproduce that 
basic sense of desolation, of suicide, of 
anachronism, which the farst news of war 
brought to thousands of men and women 
who had come t» consider war as a throw- 
back in the scientific sense.” 

And she could also write, “It is very 
difficult after five years of war to recall 
the attitude of most normal people during 
those first years’—years when the reaction 
against war “was .almost instantaneous 
throughout the country.” 


Characteristics of the Change 


What was difficult then is practically 
impossible now. Instead, we have an ac- 
centuation of that later development when, 
as Miss Addanas wrote in 1922, “We have 
perforce become accustomed to a world of 
widespread war with its inevitable conse- 
quences of divisions and animosities.” 

It is characteristic of the change that, 
while some thirty years ago the idea of a 
war to end wars could be taken seriously, 
we now indulge only in the modest hope 
of being able to establish a peace that 
will last a generation or two. Even more 
significant is the change in the attitude of 


*From an anniversary edition of ‘‘Peace and 
Bread in Time of War’ by Jane Addams; with a 
new introductory essay by John _Dewey on ‘‘Demo- 
cratic Versus Coercive International Organization: 
the Réalism of Jane Addams.” 

The anniversary is the thirtieth of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, which 
Miss Addams helped to, found in April 1915, and 
did so much to make significant in the succeeding 
twenty years as international president. 

To be published this month by rag Crown Press 
—a division of Columbia University Press. Price $2. 
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those who have opposed our taking part in 
the two wars. 

In the case of the first war, it was the 
sense of the stupidity and immorality of 
war as war that animated the opposition. 

In the case of the present war, vocal 
opposition came most conspicuously from 
the nationalistic isolationism that wanted 
to keep us out of the devastation of war, 
while those who favored participation for 
the most part took the ground of moral 
obligation. 

There is, I believe, nothing paradoxical 
in saying that such differences as these, 
great as they are, increase, instead of lessen, 
the warning and instruction, the timeliness, 
of the book. Miss Addams wrote almost. a 
quarter of a century ago. 

The warning is against adoption and use 
of methods which are so traditional that we 
are only too likely to adopt them—methods 
which are called “Terms of Peace,’ but 
which in fact are but terms of a precarious 


“interim between wars. 


The instruction concerns the need for 
adoption of methods which break with 
political tradition, which courageously. ad- 
venture in lines that are new in diplomacy 
and in the political relations of govern- 
ments, and which are consonant with the 
vast social changes going’ on everywhere 
else. 

The term “pacifist” has unfortunately 
assumed a more restricted meaning during 
recent years. It used to apply to all per- 
sons who hoped and worked for a world 
free from the curse of war. It has now 
come to stand almost exclusively for those 
who are opposed to war under any and all 
conditions. 

On the other hand, the significance of 


the phrase “Peace Movement” has deep- 


ened. It used to stand for something 


which upon the whole was negative, for an 
attitude that made it easy to identify paci- 
fism with passivism. A large measure of 
credit for producing this latter change must 
go to Jane Addams. 


Dynamics of Peace 


In her book “The Newer Ideals of 
Peace,” published some years before the out- 
break of World War I, she set forth aims 
and methods that are so intimately con- 
nected with “Peace and Bread” that the 
two books form a whole. The aims and 
methods set forth in both are of a kind 
that more than justify her in referring to 
them as “vital and dynamic.” 

Their nature may be gathered from the 
vigor with which she repudiated accusa- 
tions that were freely and ungenerously 
brought against her and her fellow-workers. 
Speaking of the state of affairs before the 
First World War, she wrote, 

“The world was bent on change, for it 
knew that the real denial and surrender of 
life is not physical death but acquiescence 
in hampered conditions and unsolved prob- 
lemasoie. 

“We pacifists, so far from passively 
wishing nothing to be done, contended on 
the contrary that this world crisis should 
be utilized for the creation of an inter- 
national government able to make the neces- 
sary political and economic changes which 
were due; . .. it was unspeakably stupid 
that the nations should fail to create an 
international government through which 
each one, without danger to itself, might 
recognize and even encourage the impulses 
toward growth in other nations.” 

And again she wrote, 

“We were constantly accused of wishing 
to isolate the United States and to keep our 
country out of world politics. We were 
of course urging a policy exactly the reverse, 
that this country should lead the nations 
of the world into a wider life of coordi- 
nated political activity.” 

Miss Addams repeatedly called attention 
to the fact that all social movements outside 
of traditional diplomacy and “international 
law” had been drawing the peoples of 
different countries together in ever closer 
bonds, while war, under modern condi- 
tions, was affecting civilian populations as 
it had never done before. 

Both of these factors have immensely in- 
creased since she wrote. The futility of 
dependence upon old methods, which is 
referred to in the passage just quoted, has 
correspondingly increased. Many persons, 
among whom théwpresent writer enrolls 


- himself, who are not pacifists in the abso- 


Mies. 
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lute sense in which Miss Addams was one,’ 
believe that she has clearly indicated the. 


_ directions which all ‘peace efforts must take 


if they are not to»be doomed in advance 
to futility: matte 

Miss Addams remarks in “Peace and 
Bread” that “Social advance depends as 
much upon the process through which it 
is secured as upon the result itself.” When 
one considers the intimately human quality 
of her writings, it sounds pedantic to say 
that this sentence conveys a philosophy, one 
which underlies what she has to say about 
war and the conditions of enduring peace, 
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But the human quality of her position and 
proposals in this case 7s a philosophy that 
gives the key to understanding her. 


Peace—A Democratic Process 


Her dynamic and vital contribution to 
the Peace Movement is her insistence upon 
the necessity of international organization. 
Today the idea has become commonplace. 
The Wilsonian League of Nations at least 
accomplished that much. We are assured 
from all quarters that the Second World 
War is being fought in order to achieve 
an organization of nations that will main- 
tain peace. But when we ask about the 
process that is depended upon, we find the 
word “organization” covers very different 
things. 

The process that looms largest in current 
discussions is “political” action, by which 
we usually mean governmental and legal 
action, together with coercive economic 
measures. Miss Addams does employ the 
word “political.” But the context invariably 
shows that she uses it in a wide human 
sense. And while this usage of hers confers 
upon the word a moral, and in so far an 
idealistic, significance, her attitude is in fact 
.much more realistic than is the attitude that 
puts its trust in “organization” of the tra- 
ditional political type. 

For one can say, with as much justice 
as is consonant with brevity, that to trust 
to traditional political “organization” to 
create peaceful relations between nations 
involves reliance upon just that exaggerated 
nationalistic and power politics that has 
brought the world to its present pass. 

In contrast, the process of organization 
upon which Miss Addams would have us 
depend is one which cuts across national- 
istic lines. Moreover, instead of setting up 
a super-state, it also cuts under those lines. 
Its nature is indicated in a passage which 
follows the one already quoted, in which 
she expressed the desire that the United 
States take the lead in guiding the world 
“into a wider life of coordinated political 
activity.” 

What fits the United States, 
Addams holds, for assuming this leadership 
is precisely the fact that democratic develop- 
ment in this country has in fact increasingly 
cut under and cut across barriers of race 
and class. In nothing is Miss Addams’ 
book more timely than in its sense of the 
positive values contributed by our immi- 
grant populations. The pattern of Amer- 
ican life, composed of multiple and diversi- 
fied peoples, hostile in the countries from 
which they came but living in reasonable 
amity here, can and should be used to pro- 
vide the pattern of international organiza- 
tion. : 


One of the ironies of the present situation 


is that a war caused in large measure by 
deliberate Nazi provocation of racial and 
class animosity has had the effect in this 
country of stimulating the growth of racial 
fear and dislike, instead of leading to intel- 
ligent repudiation of Nazi doctrines of hate. 

The heart of the democratic movement, 
as Miss Addams saw and felt it, is “to 
replace coercion by the full consent of the 
governed, to educate and strengthen the 


free will of the people through the use of 


Miss 


democratic institutions” in which “the cos- 
mopolitan inhabitants of this great nation 
might at last become united in a vast 
common endeavor for-social ends.” Since 
the United States had demonstrated on a 
fairly large scale the practicability of this 
method, Miss Addams put her faith in 
extension of the democratic process to the 
still wider world of peoples. 


Old Welding and New 


Its exact opposite she found in the use of 
“opposition to a common enemy, which is 
an old method of welding peoples to- 
gether,” a method “better fitted to military 
than to social use, adapted to a government 
resulting from coercion rather than one 
founded by free men.” 

There are today many persons, not paci- 
fists in the present technical sense, who will 
believe that Miss Addams’ book is timely 
because it points directly to the source of 
the failure of the hopes so ardently enter- 
tained a generation ago. Men then thought 
they could attain peace through an inter- 
national organization of the traditional 
political kind, which relies more upon coer- 
cive force than upon constructive meeting 
of human needs. 

When I try to formulate what Miss 
Addams wrote informally yet clearly, I 
come out with a sense of the difference 
between two methods and attitudes: 

On one hand, we can trust to an inter- 
national political organization of an over- 
all type to create the organs it requires. 

On the other hand, we can rely upon 
organs that have been formed to take care 
of human needs (including the need for 
change) to develop in the course of their 
own use an organization which can’ be 
depended upon, because it has become in- 
grained in practice. 

If history has proved anything, it is, I 
believe, that only the latter kind of organ- 
ization is,so “vital and dynamic” as to 
endure, while the former kind is likely 
to yield a mechanical structure of forces 
so uncertainly “balanced”.as to be sure to 
collapse when old stresses and strains recur 
in new shapes. 

It has become customary to give the 
name “realistic” to the kind of organiza- 
tion that is based upon opposition to an 
enemy and that relies upon armed force to 
maintain itself. In contrast, the road indi- 
cated by Miss Addams is, I submit, infi- 
nitely more “realistic.” 

There are chapters in “Peace and Bread,” 
notably the fourth and ‘the tenth, which 
supply material that makes conerete and 
definite the difference between processes or 
Organizations of the traditional political- 
legal type, with their emphasis upon force 
—already war in posse—and the shuman 
and socially humane -processes to..which 
Miss Addams appealed for help, 

Her Faith—and Its Pole 

The formation of UNRRA, even while 
this war is being waged, is, as far as 
goes, a recognition of the “Food Chal- 
lenge” for world organization. The energ 


with which We use and extend this kin 
of process as the working model for othe 
(Continued on page 138) 
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In Pacific jungles today, in the American homeland tomorrow, we have a decisive new weapon, DDT, for the fight against Peters se 


Public Health in the Postwar World 


With sanitary isolationism ended forever by the airplane—science and technol- 


ogy now put within man’s reach new levels of cooperation and global health. 


ORLD War II HAs CONFRONTED US WITH 


blic health problems of major impor-~ 


ice—problems which as a nation we have 
ver been forced to meet before. 

In 1898 we had only to deal with the 
nace of flies and the improper disposal 
excreta in Florida and Cuba and we did 
t pass even this simple test satisfactorily, 
ce one out of five of our, soldiers con- 
cted typhoid fever. . 
n 1918, the world pandemic of influ- 


ra struck military and civilian popula-_ 


ns alike; and public health science had 
effective answer to that problem. 

n the present conflict we face infinitely 
ater difficulties in protecting the health 
our armies. We have been operating in 
ntral Africa and the South Pacific—the 
st fever-ridden jungles of the earth. We 
ye had to face malaria at its worst, amebic 


typhus, the newly highlighted infec- 
_ American — scientists have 


oe 
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bacillary dysentery, dengue fever and 
ndice, and many another disease 


’ from their textbooks, 


C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


From this ordeal, the army and the navy 


“have emerged with a success which forms a 


truly glorious chapter in the history of 
public health. The deathrate from disease 
in our army had reached an all-time low 
of 3.1 per 1,000 in 1939 and fell still fur- 
ther in the next three years. 


—By the Anna M. R. Lauder Professor 
of Public Health in the Yale Medical 
School, and director of the John B. 
Pierce Laboratory of Hygiene. An out- 
standing American authority in the pub- 
lic health field, Dr. Winslow has dealt 
with international health problems as 
general medical director of the League 
of Red Cross Societies, expert assessor 
of the Health Committee of the League 
of Nations, member of the board of 


scientific directors of the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller 


Foundation. 
_ This article is the third in our series, 
“The Future is Already Here.” 


dramatic new advances of public heal 
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In spite of—and because of—this_ bril- 
liant record of military medicine, the ex- 
perience of the armed forces has real signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of the health of 
our civilian population in the postwar 
period. In many of the Pacific Islands, our 
troops have been effectively protected 
against the development of malaria only 
by continuous treatment with quinine or 
atabrine. Many of them will, however, have 
received infection and—when the suppres- 
sive drug treatment ceases—they will come 
down with the disease. Statistics already 
show a five-fold increase in malaria re- 
ported from our northern states during the 
winter months. It is probable that tens, 
perhaps hundreds, of thousands of such - 
relapses will occur when all our troops = 
return. They will serve as sources of epi- 
demics wherever our own malaria-bearing 
mosquitoes are not effectively controlled. 
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Conquest of Insect Enemies 
At this point, however, some of the most 
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Signal Corps 


Dusting clothing with DDT in Naples last year. Deadly typhus was “licked in a week” 


U. S. Public Health Service 


PHS doctors examine incoming air travelers at Miami for symptoms of tropical disease 


science have come to our aid. The Pre- 
ventive Medicine Service of the Office of 
the Surgeon-General of the Army (under 
the direction of Brigadier-General J. S. 
Simmons) was, éven before Pearl Harbor, 
making an intensive study of materials 
which would destroy insect pests and of 
others which would serve as repellents to 
keep such pests away from the soldier. 
‘Early in 1933, when the situation was ren- 
dered critical by the cutting off of sources 
of insecticidal substances from the Dutch 
East Indies and the failure of crops yielding 
similar substances in East Africa, a mate- 
rial now known as “DDT” was sent to the 
government laboratories for test. This mir- 
acle substance, it was found, kills flies, 
mosquitoes, lice, fleas, bedbugs. It can be 
used in the form of a powder dusted into 
the clothing for the destruction of lice; 


or the clothing itself may be impregnated 
with the substance. It can be dusted onto 
water from an airplane to kill larval 
mosquitoes; or sprayed in liquid solution 
into the air to destroy adult mosquitoes. It 
can be painted on to the wall of a house 
or stable and will kill any insect which 
lights upon it. It may persist on clothing 
or on a wall in toxic strength for months, 
~In the past, deadly epidemics of typhus 
fever have always followed in the wake of 
armies. Typhus decimated the troops of 
Napoleon in the retreat from Moscow. 
Typhus caused millions of deaths in the 
Soviet Union after 1918. But when it broke 
out in Naples a year ago, DDT licked it in 
a week, General Simmons has said that 
this substance “is the war’s greatest con- 
tribution to the future health of the world.” 


. Long before the beginning of recorded 


the one hand and our public health 


history, there began a world war between 
the human race and its insect enemies. In 
this age-long conflict it appears science has 
at last given our side a weapon which 
ensures decisive victory. 

It will be our responsibility after the 
war to see that these new discoveries are 
applied for the protection of the civilian 
population. Particularly in the case of ma- 
laria, will this be essential. It is out of the 
question to quarantine all the malaria car 
riers returning from the Far East. Our only 
effective safeguard is to render our home 
land non-infectible. There are serious foci 
of malarial mosquitoes in 68 counties of 
the United States; and the U. S. Public 
Health Service has outlined a program 
costing $15,000,000 a year for at least five 
years and $1,000,000 a year thereafter for 
their control. It will be well worth the 
cost. 


New Weapons in an Old Fight 


In the first World War, the most serious 
causes of disability in the armed forces 
were the venereal diseases. After the close 
of hostilities, syphilis and gonorrhea as- 
sumed almost epidemic proportions in 
civilian populations all over the world. 
During recent months the incidence rate 
of these diseases has risen, both in the 
services and at home. The condition is, 
however, by no means so serious as one 
might assume from reports of a 25 percent 
or 50 percent increase, here or there, since 
these percentage increases are estimated on 
initially low rates. The combined incidence 
rate of the venereal diseases in the army 
in 1942 (under 40 per 1,000 per year) was 
less than half the lowest annual rate for 
our army in World War IL. , 

Furthermore, we have, in this case also, 
new and effective weapons in the war 
against disease. Dr. George Baehr of New 
York has said: “The recent introduction 
of rapid treatment methods for early 
syphilis has made it possible for the first 
time to eliminate the disease. The five-day 
drip technique for massive arsenotherapy, 
and subsequent modifications, with and 
without the artificial induction of fever, 
can cure 80 to 90 percent of patients with 
early syphilis. . . . The results of penicillin 
treatment are at least as good as massive 
arsenotherapy, and there are no toxic effect: 
whatever. Eighty to 90 percent of all pa- 
tients with early syphilis can be rendered 
non-infectious and perhaps cured within a 
week.” 


These are new procedures and there will 


.certainly be limitations to their usefulness: 


but they promise to reduce the treatment 
period for syphilis to days or weeks insteac 
of months or years. As to gonorrhea, heat 
treatment and the use of sulfa drugs anc 
penicillin have now given us prompt anc 
effective methods of. treatment for a disease 
which presented an almost hopeless prob 
lem in the past. 2 

New drugs, however powerful, will nc 
unfortunately, apply themselves. If we ar 
to avoid epidemics of syphilis and gon 
orrhea after the war, we must more fulh 
activate our local community machin 
for the control of commercialized. vice 
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inery for the eradication of syphilis and 
morrhea on the other. The crowding of 
nely male and female workers into mush- 
om munition towns and the return of 
Idiers and sailors starved for sex satis- 
ction cannot fail to create grave problems. 
We shall need far more extensive and 
lequate free treatment facilities than we 
yw possess; and we shall need vigorous 
id continued epidemiological work for 
e discovery of sources of infection and 
€. prompt treatment of carriers. Even 
ith the older methods of control, syphilis 
1940 was as rare a disease in Stockholm 
typhoid fever was in New York. 
What Sweden did, we—with our new 
eapons—can accomplish. 


Tuberculosis—Unfinished Business 


A century ago, our large cities had tuber- 
losis deathrates of 400 per 100,000 popu- 
tion. Today, many of them have rates of 
). In smaller communities, rates below 20 
e reported. Yet tuberculosis still ranks 
our seventh or eighth cause of death. 
The major problem which confronts us, 
this case, is early diagnosis; but this term 
» longer means the diagnosis of clinical 
sease by fever and a cough and loss of 
eight. It means diagnosis before clinical 
sease occurs at all—diagnosis through the 
agic of the X-ray. In many individuals, 
berculosis can be arrested even after clin- 
al symptoms have appeared. In other 
stances, it is by that time too late. The 
systone of our program must be the dis- 
ery of early lesions in the lung at a 
me when the keenest diagnostician with 
s stethoscope can observe no clinical ab- 
yrmality. 

Again, the army and navy have given 
; a lead in this respect. For the first time 
history, we have a record of X-ray find- 
gs for every young man of military age 
| a result of the selective service pro-, 
dures. In some—but by no means all— 
mmunities, civilian health authorities 


ive seen to it that infected persons in 
is group were brought under care in a 
age ideally suited for treatment. In cer- 
in states, comprehensive programs for 
e X-raying of employes in industrial 
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Lunch in a plant cafeteria. Nutrition is a major factor in optimum health 


establishments have been organized. A few 
smaller communities have undertaken a 
similar survey of their entire populatiens. 

Grants which have been made available 
from a $10,000,000 federal fund through 
the U. S. Public Health Service should 


greatly facilitate expansion along such lines. 


Pneumonia and the Common Cold 


Aside from syphilis and tuberculosis, the 
only germ diseases left which are of really 
major importance are the acute infections 
of the upper respiratory tract. Pneumonia 
and influenza still stand among the leading 
causes of death in normal years; and the 
common cold and related infections of 
nose and throat far exceed all other mala- 
dies as causes of disability. There is always 
the possibility that influenza may again 
assume pandemic proportions as it did in 
1918. 

There are three lines of approach in the 
control of these upper respiratory infections 
—treatment, immunization, and _preven- 
tion. 


In the field of treatment, the sulfa drugs 
and penicillin and similar substances are 
of incalculable value in many forms of 
pneumonia. Whether they would operate 
in the face of a catastrophic world epi- 
demic, like that of 1918, no one can say; 
but. marked reduction of fatalities might 
be expected. 


From the standpoint of specific immun- 
ity, science has so far given us less clear 
assurance; but the fact that the army pur- 
chased last summer millions of hen’s eggs 
for the preparation of vaccines for experi- 
mental use against influenza indicates the 
promise which this procedure presents. 


For the basic prevention of infection, 
recent discoveries have opened up new 
vistas of progress. Evidence accumulated 
during the past ten years has made it clear 
that diseases of the upper respiratory tract 
(particularly those caused by the class of 
minute parasites known as viruses) are 
spread, not merely by direct contact with 
an infected .person or with objects handled 
by such a person, but largely—perhaps 
chiefly—by fine droplets of mouth spray 
transmitted through the atmosphere. Some 
authorities believe that our preoccupation 
with ‘contact transmission and neglect of 
air transmission is precisely the reason why 
we have succeeded in the control of in- 
testinal diseases and failed in the control 
of respiratory diseases. 

Studies in army. and navy barracks have 
shown that the treatment of floors and 
bedding with oils which catch and hold 
suspended atmospheric particles may re- 
duce respiratory infections. A more far- 
reaching attack on the spread of germs 
through the atmosphere may be made by 
spraying a very fine mist of certain dis- 
infectants (serosols) into the air; or by 
disinfecting the air in the upper part of a 
room by the application of ultra-violet light. 
These last two methods have been tested 
with promising results in army and navy 
barracks, as well as in schools. 


The new technique of disinfection of — 
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air has already established itself in the 
operating room and in the contagious dis- 
ease ward of the hospital. Whether it will 
become standard practice for the classroom 
and the auditorium, it is too early to say. 
In New York and other states, careful 
comparative studies are being carried out 
in sthools, with adequate untreated con- 
trols—which should help us to decide just 
how much may be gained by such proced- 
ures. 


Optimum Health vs. Staying Alive 


The mortality of the people of the 
United States was decreased between 1900 
and 1940 from nearly 18 per thousand to 
less than 11 per thousand. ‘The reduction 
of almost 40 percent in the total burden of 
sickness and death is a social phenomenon 
of unprecedented magnitude. It has altered 
the entire fabric of society by increasing 
the average age of the population and has 
brought the problems of old age into the 
forefront of our planning. It compels the 
health officer to recognize that the prime 
causes of mortality today are diseases of the 
heart and arteries, and cancer—not infant 
diarrhea nor diphtheria nor tuberculosis. 

The problem of cancer is a major chal- 
lenge in this field; and it is gratifying to 
note that serious efforts are now being 
made to raise funds for an intensified cam- 
paign against this disease. Recent studies 
of the chemical factors related to abnormal 
cell growth may at any moment open the 
door to effective control. 

In dealing with the diseases of later life, 
we cannot expect to reduce the total death- 
rate per 1,000 of the whole population far 
below its present level. What we can do 
is to decrease mortality rates at given age 
periods even though the parallel shift of 
the population to later and later age periods 
balances our gain in the deathrate at all 
ages. Our objective will—more and more— 
be to prolong life and to promote efficiency. 
These things go together; for we cannot 
prolong the mean length of life by ten 
years without in essence making the man 
of seventy as healthy and vigorous as was 
the man of sixty in an earlier period. Our 
aim will increasingly be health—health in 
that positive sense which William James 
had in mind when he said, “Simply to 
live, move and breathe should be a de- 
light.” 


Food and Health 


If we visualize the ideals of the future 
public health movement in such terms as 
these, our program broadens immeasurably. 
The problem of nutrition, for example, 
comes into the foreground; for no factor 
in human life has a more significant influ- 
ence than food on optimum health—as 
distinct from just staying alive. It is not 
starvation, or even marked clinical types of 
deficiency diseases, which are our problems 
in the United States, but diets slightly or 
moderately deficient in vitamins or salts or 
_ other essential building-stones of the body. 
_ Evidence of the harmful influence of such 
deficiencies on the attainment of a high 
level of health and efficiency is piling up 

ae Bland and every month. 
ie influence of dietary inadequacy 


upon health begins in the womb. Experi- 
ments with animals have shown that many 
anatomical defects commonly attributed 
to heredity—may be produced by lack of 
certain essential food factors. Observations 
on human beings have indicated that simi- 
lar deficiencies are directly related to the 
course of pregnancy, the process of child- 
birth, and the health of the infant during 
the first fortnight of its life. Growth and 
development and learning ability in child- 
hood and youth depend in measurable de- 
gree on dietary adequacy. In adult life, 
capacity for heavy work, precision and dex- 
terity in various tasks, and resistance to cer- 
tain industrial poisons are all related to 
similar. factors. 

Finally, the onset of the aging process 
is markedly accelerated by poor diet. The 
influence of dietary deficiency upon the 
skin and hair ,of experimental animals is 
well known; and recent observations in 
Newfoundland, where such deficiency is 
serious and widespread, have revealed 
women in their twenties with the harsh 
and wrinkled skins of ancient crones. It 
would be surprising if such aging processes 
in the skin were not duplicated in more 
vital organs. 

In the postwar period, we must attack 
this problem of subtle chronic malnutrition 
along three different lines. We shall need 
to continue and supplement wartime regu- 
lations for the maintenance or enrichment 
of the essential food elements in our staple 
foods. We must continue and expand our 
program of popular health instruction in 
regard to nutrition; and we must work for 
the development of facilities by which the 
people can actually apply the knowledge 
they acquire, particularly through the de 


velopment of adequately supervised in-_ 


dustrial cafeterias. 


Housing and Health 


Next to nutrition, the problem of hous- 
ing emerges as a second major objective of 
future campaigns for a positive and con- 
structive health ideal. It is obvious that 
numerous factors in the home environ- 
ment influence physical and emotional and 
social well-being in far-reaching and fun- 
damental ways. The Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association has enumerated 
thirty specific conditions of healthful hous- 


- ing which are beyond question related to 


the realization of fundamental physiological 
needs (an atmosphere that is not too cold 
or too hot, adequate daylight and artificial 
illumination, protection against noise, and 
so on); to the realization of fundamental 
psychological needs (among them, privacy, 
and its obverse, opportunity for social inter- 
course, facilities for the performance of the 
60 hours a week of housework required 
in an average home without undue fatigue, 


- a modicum of both esthetic satisfaction and 


self-respect); to the avoidance of the 
menaces of insanitation (including defec- 


_tive water supply or waste disposal, over- 


crowding, presence of vermin); and to the 
avoidance of accident hazards (which kill 
30,000 persons a year in American homes). 

To meet these fundamental needs, find- 


ings of the U. S. Census of 1940 showed 
s 


that before the war, between 30 and 40 
percent of our housing accommodations 
were clearly below standard. To replace 
present grossly substandard dwellings, to 
relieve doubled-up and overcrowded fam- 
ilies, to provide for new families and re- 
place dwellings becoming obsolescent, it is 
agreed that we shall need to build between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 new homes an- 
nually for a period of fifteen years. 

As in the problems which have been pre- 
viously discussed, science and technology 
will aid us in this task. New plastic and 
other materials, increased application of 
prefabrication, over-all planning and in- 
telligent financing techniques will make the 
job easier. But the major discovery we 
shall need to apply is the ancient—but in- 
completely realized—discovery that man is 
his brother’s keeper. 

The fundamental reason why people live 
in slum tenements and in shacks on the 
Appalachian mountain sides is that a sub- 
stantial proportion of our people does not— 
and in any foreseeable future—will not, 
earn enough to pay for adequate housing. 
There is only one practical remedy; and 
that remedy is government-subsidized hous- 
ing, based on the assumption that adequate 
housing is an essential of decent American 
citizenship. 

This was the purpose of the federal hous- 
ing act passed in 1937. Until the war stop- 
ped the program, 131,349 dwelling units 
were provided for low income families by 
the Public Works Administration, the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Administration and 
the Farm Security Administration, The 
local housing authorities, with aid from the 
federal government, have in the main done 
an honest job and a good job. For the first © 
time in our history, the best available 
knowledge in planning, in architecture, in 
sanitation, and in social science, has been — 
applied to the housing problem of the low 
income group. However, this is only a | 
beginning. 

Of the minimum of fifteen million 
homes which we shall need, between four 
and five million should be built for low 
rent housing by public authorities. There 
is no real conflict between public and pri- 
vate housing: in spite of the ill-advised op- 
position to public housing on the part of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the National Association of 
Home Builders. All are agreed that private © 
enterprise should house every family which 
it can house at a profit; and that its opera- 
tions should be pushed as far as possible 
down the economic scale by properly safe- 
guarded aid in the form of low. interest’ 
public loans and assistance in land assem- 
bly. Below the floor of private enterprise 
is the ceiling of public housing. The floor 


~of private housing must be lowered and the — 


ceiling of public housing. must be -raised~ 
until they meet. hase ass —_ 


Medical Care for the USA 
A third major health problem of the 


future is medical care. Competent 
have shown, beyond ; 


radventure, at, 

spite of the unrivalled facilities of the 
United States in medical and dental and 
_ (Continued on page 140) 
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Like the Atlantic Charter 
itself — the Yalta Charter 
leads on to the Great Deci- 
sions faced at San Francisco 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


‘HE CONFERENCE OF THE 
rOLDEN GATE! Let us hope that will 
€ its mame and that the name will be 
ved up to. For without doubt San Fran- 


isco becomes the setting for the most im- ” 


ortant conference not only in the history 
£ the United States but in the history of 
he world. 

The only parallel to it in our own ex- 
erience is the convention which assembled 
a Philadelphia in 1787 to frame the 
\merican Constitution. The future of all 
nankind hangs on whether something of 
he high quality of statesmanship of the 
founding Fathers will be repeated at this 
Onvention for framing a constitution for 
he United Nations. 

The problems with which it will have to 
leal are the gravest, most difficult, in all 
he history of politics. They are not mere 
emporizing adjustments of diplomacy to 
vin advantage for this or that country; or 
© secure a breathing space between wars. 

The high purpose of the Golden Gate 
Jonference is to eliminate war as an in- 
trument of national policy, and that means 
he greatest revolution ever attempted in 
tuman affairs, for war has been the in- 
trument of policy from the beginning of 
ime. Now, however, modern science, by 
naking war a universal catastrophe, has 
ought us to the choice either of getting 
id of war or of facing the destruction of 
ivilization itself. 

This central fact of the Conference of 
he United Nations should never be lost 
ight of, never obscured by any partial de- 
ails of the peace settlement, however im- 
yortant they may be in themselves. The 
erms of that settlement as they apply to 
he different countries of Europe offer a 
vhole set of immediate issues which are 
f more pressing importance to the nations 
lirectly concerned than the long-term prob- 
em of world organization. Yet it would be 
| tragic blunder if these yet of pres- 
nt-day politics were to be brought so much 
o the fore in the world conference as to 
duce it to the lower plane of intrigue in 
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Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


Another Golden Gate at San Francisco 


diplomacy and political pressures upon the 
delegates. 


The Two Great Areas of Settlement 


On the one hand there is the liquidation 
of the war itself; on the other hand the 
planning for a world organization to pre- 
vent its recurrence. Both these areas are 
too vast and present too many difficulties 
for any one conference to deal fully with 
them. Here I can do little more than offer 
a guide to the entrance of the labyrinth. 

First with reference to the liquidation of 
the war. Never since the fall of Rome has 
there been such widespread devastation. In 
five years’ time Europe has moved much 
more swiftly toward the Dark Ages than 
the Roman world did in the fifth century. 
Even where the bombs have not fallen, the 
whole economic life is either denatured or 
crushed out of existence by the demands of 
war. Millions of people have been driven 
from their homes and millions more are 
starving and dying of diseases. A whole 
generation is growing up under a regime 
of force and violence and terror. 

These problems of the postwar settlement 
are therefore so real and so pressing that, as 
I said in an earlier article, it is but natural 
and indeed proper that they should be dealt 
with immediately, that their settlement be 
not delayed by concentration upon world- 
wide planning for the future. 

But, on the other hand, the plans for in- 
ternational organization must _not be falsi- 
fied by the passionate interest of nations in 
their purely local interests. The local settle- 
ment of Europe will not be a settlement if 
it preserves the old state system with reli- 
ance upon war as the corrective for interna- 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—Third in a serial of articles by the 


historian of World War I, chairman of 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. 


tional maladjustments. That half of the 
problem is what is most likely to be for- 
gotten. Indeed it seems to have been al- 
ready forgotten by some of those who with- 
hold their support from the United Nations 
organization until they can have a settle- 
ment of the affairs of this or that European 
country which, in their opinion—often ill- 
informed—is right. 


The Yalta Charter 


It is in this regard that the Yalta Confer- 
ence makes so great a contribution. It 
frankly leaves the details of the settlement 
of the specific European problems outside 
the scope of the United Nations Confer- 
ence. But the “Declaration on Liberated 
Europe,” drawn’up at Yalta, offers a firm 
foundation upon which the international 
organization can be built. That foundation 
is the democratic principle of the Atlantic 
Charter, “the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
will live.” 

Reaffrmations of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the pledge in the Declaration of the 
United Nations to cooperate for a world of 
freedom as well as for one of peace, were 
textually connected in the Yalta Conference 
with the reestablishment of law and order 
in the liberated nations and not with the 
plans for the United Nations Conference. 
This does not mean that the principles for 
liberated Europe are not also those of the 
United Nations organization; but it does 
mean that they are given more vitality and 
strength by connecting them with the in- 
escapable problems of European reconstruc- 
tion. 

So important is this statement of the 
principles governing the three great allies 
in the reestablishment of peace that it 
should be regarded as a new charter, more 
definite and further reaching that that of 
the Atlantic. If the Yalta Charter is ad- 
hered to, it will ensure not only the peace 
of Europe better than any other single de- 
vice could secure it, but will help vastly in 
the construction of the world organization 


\ 


for peace and security. The paragraph in 
question is too important to summarize. It 
runs as follows: 

“To foster the conditions in which the 
liberated peoples may exercise these rights, 
the three Governments will jointly assist 
the people in any European liberated state 
or former Axis satellite state in Europe 
where in their judgment conditions require 

“(A) to establish conditions of internal 
peace; 

“(B) to carry out emergency measures 
for the relief of distressed people; 

“(C) to form interim governmental au- 
thorities broadly representative of all demo- 
cratic elements in the population and 
pledged to the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people; and 

“(D) to facilitate where necessary the 
holding of such elections.” 

The rebuilding of Europe on these prin- 
ciples is all that anyone could desire. Yet 
there are those, like Sir William Beveridge 
in London, who apparently regard these 
promises as but mere forms of words dis- 
guising the creation of a Holy Alliance. 
Here in the United States there is a move- 
ment skillfully conducted to concentrate at- 
tention upon Poland, not only as the test 
for the Yalta program but as the test for 
the structure of peace itself. 


The Test Case of Poland 


The Polish question is and long has been 
the most difficult problem presented by any 
of the nations of Europe. It should be said 
at once, and kept constantly in mind, that 
there is no one settlement which will be 
satisfactory to both the Poles and their 
neighbors or even to all sections of the 
Polish nation. At the same time, the suf- 
ferings of: Poland and its heroic struggle 
for freedom are constantly in the mind of 
Americans. We want to see justice done to 


a people which has suffered from injustice 
as few others have done, a proud, brave 
people who are the victims of both circum- 
stance and history. 

The chief issue at present is the frontier 
between Poland and Russia. Polish na- 
tionalists both in the United States and 
in London claim all the territory which 
was granted to Poland by the Bolshevik 
government in 1921, as a result of a Polish 
victory over the Bolshevik armies. This 
line is far east of the ethnic frontier which 
was drawn by the geographers at the Paris 
Peace Conference and had been known as 
the Curzon Line because of the part taken 
by the British Foreign Secretary in the at- 
tempted negotiations with Poland. Ethno- 
graphically, the Curzon Line was one of 
the best frontiers in eastern Europe. There- 
fore, in going back to it, Soviet Russia has 
a case which must not be overlooked or 
underestimated. It should be remarked, 
however, in this connection, that the pres- 
ent Russian claims go farther than the 
Curzon Line in the inclusion of the city of 
Lwow at the south and of the industrial 
area at the north. 

This frontier, however, is only one factor 
in the Polish question. Senator Vandenberg 
has put his finger more accurately upon the 
real problem of the settlement of Poland 
in this insistence that the tripartite commis- 
sion, American, British and Russian, which 
is to preside over the setting up of the new 
republic, shall really see to it that the 
principles of the Yalta Conference quoted 
above shall be applied with justice for all, 
including those who have opposed Russia 
in the present controversy. This is a sound 
basis of policy. But it could easily be falsi- 
fied if we were to listen to only one faction 
of Polish opinion and accept only a full 
satisfaction of nationalist claims in the set- 
ting up of the Polish government. 

Deeper study of the situation reveals the 
fact that we are dealing not merely with 


the rival claims of Russians and Poles, but 
with the internal problem of agrarian re- 
form in Poland itself. That would be a 


. strange and perverse turn of events if any 


member of the American delegation were 
to oppose a settlement of the Polish ques- 
tion—and therefore weaken the structure 
of the whole peace settlement—because ot 
his support of the outworn system of land 
tenure in eastern Poland. 


Germany and Japan 


Important as is this test case of Poland, 
the settlement of Germany itself presents 
even more difficult issues, both because of 
the magnitude of the task of readjustment 
and the danger to the peace of the world if 
there is failure there. Fortunately, once 
more, the Yalta Conference gave a guar- 
antee for ultimate success in its assurance 
to the people of Germany that the purpose 
of the Allies is not to destroy the German 
nation, but only to rid it of militarism. 
Such an aim is constructive and curative— 
and for the ultimate benefit of the Ger- 
mans themselves. The evil which has in- 
fected their political life throughout his- 
tory has been reliance upon war and glori- 
fication of it as the instrument of national 
policy. 

Germany and Japan are our enemies, not 
because of any rivalry in trade or in the 
peaceful dealings of nation with nation, but 
because they have not only resorted to war 
to impose their will upon their neighbors, 
but have made it the symbol and embodi- 
ment of their history. 

Once we recognize this fact, we see that 
the Golden Gate Conference of the United 
Nations is not to be directed against Ger- 
many as such or even against its best inter- 
ests. The final enemy with which ‘the 
United Nations are now reckoning is not 
the Axis Powers, but war itself. This is no 
mere form of words. It is the ultimate 
reality of the Conference of the Golden 
Gate. 
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Farmers Must Go Fishing 


[HE FIFTY-SEVEN MILLION PEOPLE WHO LIVE 
m farms and in villages in the United 
states are the medically forgotten men of 
his, nation. They raise most of the na- 
ion’s food. They will raise a large part 
of the nation’s future population, since the 
ities do not reproduce themselves. But 
hey have had far less than their fair share 
o£ doctors, dentists, nurses, hospitals, and 
realth departments, and the health-giving 
ife of the countryside is more than coun- 
erbalanced by the _ health-deteriorating 
hortage of preventive and curative medi- 
‘ine in those countrysides. 

The war has made matters much worse. 
Now, the last war years challenge the post- 
war future. What shall the rural people 
hemselves and the whole nation do for 
‘ural health? 


Scarce As Hens’ Teeth 


I was raised in Manhattan. Our family 
doctor lived on the next block. I learned in 
thildhood that there were people who went 
without doctoring because they .had no 
noney, but I never imagined that lots of 
xeople lived where getting a doctor was as 
zard as the task of the blind man in a dark 
cellar, hunting for:a black cat that isn’t 
here. I was approaching college age before 
' found that many of our neighbors were 
wrong in feeling that the United States 
was bounded on the north by Grant's 

‘omb, on the south by Coney Island, on 
e East by Westminster Abbey, and on the 
west by the Hudson River. 

_ Many of our health planners and most of 
policy-makers of professional associa- 
ns have been city people to whom this 
d of geography is intuitive, with varia- 
ns to fit Chicago, Boston, and other well- 
rhted spots. — es 
The facts of rural medical care did not 


by intuition to the Illinois family 


se father told me: “When my wife had 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—Third in the series by the chairman 
of the committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, and associate editor of Sur- 


vey Graphic. 


writes a health officer from Kentucky. 
“What will happen to our health,” asks an 
Alabama doctor, “where sixty-four out of 
the sixty-seven counties have more than 1,- 
600 people for each active physician, and 
eighteen counties have more than 3,000?” 
Bear in mind that one doctor per 1,500 per- 
sons is the “generally accepted wartime 
minimum for civilian safety.” By the end 
of 1943, with 50,000 doctors taken into the 
armed forces, draining rural areas exces- 
sively, there were 795 out of our 3,070 
counties with less than one active doctor 
for 3,000 people. 

In such states as Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas the doctor shortage is even worse, 
outside of a few cities. And in our na- 
tional cake-basket, Iowa, the villages and 
farm areas just before the war had only a 
third as many doctors in proportion to 
population as the city of Des Moines, and 
these localities were spending less than a 
cent per capita for public health work. 
Adequate preventive service needs over one 
hundred times that. Over 1,300 counties, 
mostly rural, have no health department 
with a full time health officer. 


The Lures of the City 


Part of this picture is economic. In 1940, 
half of all the farm families in the United 
States had incomes below $760 a year, and 
the incomes of a third were under $500. 
In the same year, the median income for 

city families was over $1,850. 

It is no wonder that of the young army 


sag. Furthermore, 


op of phys ans. 


is raised © 
Massachu- an 


Don't blame young doctors! You would 
not advise a young friend who had spent 
his first twenty-seven years obtaining a 
medical education to start Ais life-work 
where he would face the frustrations of 
both low income and inability to do the 
quality job he was trained for. The ways 
of present medical training and the reason- 
able pursuit of professional and financial 
Opportunities put most young doctors into 
the net of city specialism. 

For a generation, the medical schools 
have been concentrating on a quality job— 
on training for skills. The foundations and 
many state governments have aided them. 
Each has spun its own thread. Nobody has 
woven a pattern of cloth to fit the nation’s 
needs. 


Concentrating on Quality 


Alone among the professional organiza- 
tions, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion has made a pattern of preventive med- 
icine for the United States, a pattern for 
distributing preventive facilities and _per- 
sonnel, quantitatively planned and admin- 
istratively tested, and now awaiting only 
increased appropriations from national and 
state governments to effectuate it. Organ- 
ized medicine, dentistry, and nursing have 
concentrated for a generation on quality of 
practitioner—skills, educational standards, 
specialist requirements—a primary job in- 
deed, during a period of unprecedented 
scientific and technical advance. 

So have the hospital bodies. For nearly 
twenty years, the Duke Endowment aided © 
the construction and maintenance of hospi- 
tals in North Carolina. Yet in 1940 when 
73 percent of the state’s population resided 
in rural areas, only 31 percent of the state’s 
physicians lived there to serve them and 
the actual number of rural doctors had 
dropped by 50 percent in twenty-five years. 
The results might have been very different 

if the Duke Endowment’s aid to hospitals — 
had been tied up on the one side with a 
regionally planned public health program 
and on the other side with popular and — 
professional education. Concentration of 
this sort by several specialized agen 

each on a part of te 


~ nationwide 


Service, to chart needs for new, improved, 
or enlarged hospitals and for public health 
centers. It authorizes a federal appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 to aid in the construc- 
tion of projects which fit the pattern of 
studied needs in the opinion of the sur- 
geon-general of the Public Health Service 
and of an advisory council to be composed 
chiefly of people “familiar with the opera- 
tion of hospitals.” 

This bill is an imaginative advance to- 
ward statewide and district planning of 
interrelated large and small hospitals. On 
the other hand, its administrative provi- 
sions, as drafted, tie the hands of the sur- 
geon-general to a council which has more 
than advisory powers and which includes 
only professional people—no representation 
of rural folk. And most of the poorer rural 
areas could not qualify for aid under the 
bill because they could not give the re- 
quired “reasonable assurance” of financial 
maintenance of the hospital. These areas 
cannot be supplied with either hospitals or 
doctors unless the problem of facilities and 
the problem of paying power are tackled 
together. 


The Farmer’s Best Bait 


Unpredictable sickness costs fall more 
unevenly upon rural than upon city fami- 
lies. The reason is simply that a larger 
proportion of the medical care sought by 
farm and village folk is for the more seri- 
ous, more expensive cases. For this and for 
other reasons, the medical paying power of 
rural people would be especially boosted, 
as well as stabilized, if medical costs were 
paid on a budgeted basis. 

The key letters in solving the rural medi- 
cal problem are: P & P, standing for both 
Prepayment and Paying Power. The key 
idea in extending rural P & P is to spread 
medical costs over as wide an area and as 
many people as possible. One hundred or 
two hundred families joining a voluntary 
prepayment plan are too few to make 
P & P count. A population mostly of mar- 
ginal farmers or sharecroppers is too poor 
to make P & P practicable. Even 6 percent 
of the median cash rural income of $760 is 
only $45.60, too little’ to pay for the services 
of physicians and hospitals for a family. A 
P & P will minimize the 
amount of tax subsidy required for rural 
areas and will maximize the extent of self- 
supported medical care. 

Should places like Erie County, New 
York, be ready to»enter a national P & P 
pool with counties in Georgia or Nebraska 
that have about one fifth Erie County’s per 
capita wealth? The answer is: Yes—because 
(in addition to other reasons) a good many 
of the workers in. Erie County’s industries 
will be drawn from men and women raised 


in just such poor counties. 


Consider the matter first from the doc- 
tors’ angle, second from the point of view 


of rural people and their agencies. As to 
the doctors, they can only be assured an 


income in most rural localities through 
either prepayment or tax subsidy. And if 
modern-trained doctors are to be attracted 
and held, they must have hospitals and 


educational facilities as well as assurance 
of income. Within the next few years doc- 
tors will be demobilized from war service. 
Then will come the unique opportunity 
to attract to rural areas many of the 20,000 
young doctors who will begin their civilian 
professional careers at that time. 

What will be done depends mostly on 
what the rural people themselves will do. 
Rural people must seek if they are to find. 
Farmers must go fishing for doctors. Their 
best bait is P & P, although they must use 
the other lures also. Local initiative by 
farm people is essential, through branches 
of Farm Bureaus, the Farmers Union, the 
Grange, and other bodies. Local action is 
the foundation for nationwide action. But 
a multitude of local fishing parties will 
catch only a few scattered fish. State and 
national farm leaders must recognize the 
necessity of district, state, and nationwide 
planning of services, and of national pool- 
ing of costs, under conditions which retain 
substantial local responsibility. 


Farmer Brown Must Be Served 


During the last ten years, notable prog- 
ress has been made towards national action. 
Since 1935, federal funds to develop local 
health departments and maternity and chil- 
dren’s services, with and through the states, 
have brought excellent results and wide- 
spread acceptance. Today, in 1945, federal 
assistance to hospital planning and con- 
struction is accepted by the American Hos- 
pital Association and the American Medi- 
cal Association and may be adopted by 
Congress. A third principle, federal aid 
for the care of needy persons, is now ef- 
fectuated for some categories of people, in- 
cluding medical care for migrant farm 
workers. Its extension is advocated by the 
American Hospital Association and is ac- 
cepted by the American Medical Associa- 
tion with the characteristic proviso that 
need should be determined “locally.” 

Ahead of us lie acceptance of two other 
policies of national action for health: first, 
national provision to help farmers fish for 
doctors at the time of medical demobili- 
zation; second, nationwide spreading of the 
medical costs that can be met by self-sup- 
porting people through contributory insur- 
ance. 


1. To help rural people fish for doctors 
there must be a national agency, perhaps the 
prospective Office of Rural Health Services 
in the Department of Agriculture. Work- 
ing through local and state agencies, this 
national body must aid rural localities and 
farmers’ associations to estimate their needs 
and organize their opportunities. The same 


agency, working on the other side, with — 


the American Medical Association and 


other professional groups (including the 


Procurement and Assignment Service, if 
that is continued) must inform doctors 
about rural opportunities and assist doctors 
to take advantage of them. 

The doctors must be attracted, not as- 
signed. The information must flow to them 
from a national source, because most of the 


tural states have no potential supply of 


young doctors trained within their borders. 
The interests and the idealism of the doc- 
tors themselves must be tapped. The As- 
sociation of Internes and Medical Students 
and perhaps other agencies should obtain 
the names of young doctors who are ready 
to go to country districts, individually or 
in small teams, under financial and pro 
fessional conditions which these young men 
should be invited to specify. 


2. To spread medical costs, rural peo- 
ple should establish P & P as far as they 
can, should demand legislation as far as 
they will, and should remember that while 
the short-run test is to satisfy Farmer 
Brown and his wife, the long-run footrule 
is service to fifty-seven million people. P 
& P for hospitalization only will not take 
farmers far. Blue Cross plans have made a 
little headway in some rural areas and 
some Farm Bureaus have included hospital- 
ization with other benefits in their own 
group insurance plans. But spreading hos- 
pital costs alone will not meet the primary 
rural medical requirement. That require- 
ment is a local doctor available to diagnose 
and treat sickness before it is serious 
enough to necessitate a hospital. 


The Farm’s Prime Crop 


The rural problem is varied. Thus the 
bait of the fishing parties and the organi- 
zation of the medical services in a section 
of family-sized farms will be different from 
those in cotton or fruit country with 
large scale industrialized farming. The 


“sparse population of grazing and dry-farm- 


ing areas, the low income farms on margi- 
nal soil, sections with many tenants ‘and 
sharecroppers, present other rural types. 

Good-sized industries in, trading centers 
serving rural areas are yet another sort, 
wherein medical services to the country 
people might be had by extending an in- 
dustrial plan like Henry Kaiser’s or the 
Standard Oil Company’s of Louisiana. In 
some places, a country or district health 
department might be the center of the 
medical care program. 

These varieties preclude any uniform 
pattern of action, but all the patterns are 
based on uniform principles, diversely ap- 
plied. And all the principles and many of 
the patterns have been already demon- 
ieee in action in this country or in Can- 
ada. 

Rural people have been shocked to learn 
that farm boys show the highest selective: 
service rejection rates. They aré. catching: 
on to such facts as these: that a hernia can 
cause a farm’s failure no less than a 
drought; that rural deathrates are high 
from the very ills that medicine can now 
prevent or’ control—typhoid fever, pneu: 
monia, malaria, diseases of infancy, condi- 
tions of childbirth> oan i 

Through threéswar seasons farmers hay 
fought in sun and storm to raise bump 
crops for us and for our Allies. For over 
decade, farm organizations have sougl 
and had national help to raise better cro 
at bigger prices. Now it is time to combine 
local and national action to raise men. * 


They Can Be Made Over 


The story of a public school and its long record in using friendliness and 
understanding to turn delinquent boys into sound, useful young citizens. 


JERTAINLY THERE IS NOTHING ABOUT THE 
utside of New York’s P.S. 37 to suggest 
hat it is one of the most remarkable public 
chools in the country. If you enter it, how- 
ver, you begin to see that it is a distinctive 
Astitution. 

Boys passing in the halls smile and say 
Good morning,” with warm, unexpected 
riendliness. The classroom where you are 
aken by the principal, Mrs. Lillian L. 
‘ashkis, is. decorated with homemade 
nurals, and clean enough to satisfy a 
Janish sea captain. A boy proudly brings 
ut the bottle of lemon oil they use to 
olish their desks; another suggests that the 
lesks be opened to show how they are kept. 
ind as you leave, the pint-size youth who 
pens the door invites you to come again, 
vith the air of a sincere and friendly host. 

The guest who arrives on a Thursday 
norning is likely to visit the school as- 
embly. Here two hundred and fifty boys 
isten to the speaker with absorbed atten- 
ion; then fire questions which indicate a 
readth of information quite unexpected in 
school that ranges in grade from 5a to 
B. A number of nationalities are repre- 
ented; many of the boys are colored. One 
3 impressed, however, with two outstand- 
ng facts. There is not a bored or sullen 
ace in the room, and there is not a boy 
vho fails to make a neat appearance. A 
chool, the visitor might think, especially 
eared for boys with unusually high IQs 
nd excellent deportment records. 


The Boys and Their Records 


Asa matter of fact, the enrollment of 
.S. 37 is drawn entirely from the most 
incontrollable behavior cases in the schools 
ff Manhattan and the Bronx. These boys 
ave led predatory gangs, beaten or even 
nifed other children, constantly played 
ruant, assaulted teachers, committed yan- 
lalism, and kept classrooms in a perpetual 
iproar. At least half have had court ex- 
rience and many were sent to P.S. 37 
s a last resort before commitment to cor- 
ectional institutions. 

Mrs. Rashkis and her teachers have de- 
eloped out of this raw material a school 
vhere the standards of interest, courtesy, 
nd good behavior are considerably above 
verage. According to Judge Juvenal Mar- 
hisio of the New York Domestic Relations 
sourt, the school salvages more than 90 
ercent of its pupils, saving for good citi- 
enship: boys who might otherwise have 
one on to reform school and eventually to 
rison. — 0 nen 
These results are not due to miracles but 
) wisely applied psychology, seasoned with 
act and warm human sympathy. Mrs. 
ashkis says that the rehabilitation of her 


ys depends on treating them like people” 


bel 


titled to respect; making them feel well 
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fornia, three years “in China, a busy 
stretch as feature writer and columnist 
on the old New York World. Since the 
demise of the World she has handled 
magazine assignments as far apart in 
theme and geography as an interview 
with Prime Minister DeValera in Ire- 


land, and a study of the Matanuska 


Colony in Alaska. 


liked and wanted; finding something at 
which they can be successful; and discover- 
ing some way, in which they can serve 
others. ; 

A boy is transferred to’ P.S. 37 by court 
order, by the Bureau of Attendance, or by 
one of the district superintendents of 
schools. Usually he arrives under convoy of 
a truant officer, with none too clean shirt 
open at the neck and a surly, defiant look. 
He expects this to be a tough school, 
worthy of his fanciest misconduct. 


- Newcomer in a New School 


But when he enters his assigned class he 
is baffled. It is a small class—about sixteen 
boys—with the desks arranged in an in- 
formal circle. The boys already there actu- 
ally seem to be interested in their work. 
Feeling a little self-conscious, the newcomer 
tries out a Bronx cheer. To his amazement 
it is the othér boys, rather than the téacher, 
who shush him down. “Kid stuff” is what 
a class committee calls his antics when its 
members accost him at recess. 

The new boy soon discovers that his way 
of attracting attention by misbehavior no 
longer works. Nor can he win any laurels 
by boasting about his record, for there are 
boys here who can match or exceed almost 
any record of youthful transgressions, The 
unwholesome props that have been sustain- 
ing his ego suddenly collapse. But this is 
only the first step. 

“The most important thing is to find 
something in which he can be successful,” 
Mrs. Rashkis said. “Up to now these boys 
have known nothing but criticism; they 


feel that nobody wants them or likes them.” 


One sullen, suspicious boy was compli- 
mented on the expert way he knotted his 
tie, and was asked to help the younger boys 
with theirs. This chance to be proud of 
something was the first step toward a com- 
plete change in the boy’s character. 

Soon after a pupil is admitted he is tested 
by a psychiatrist and a psychologist from 
the Child Guidance Bureau. A home visitor 
calls on his family. Their findings are pre- 
sented at a conference attended by the prin- 
cipal and his teachers. The causes of the 
boy’s difficulty are discussed, his abilities 
and character traits are analyzed, and a plan 


is worked out for his rehabilitation. 

In nine out of ten cases the blame rests 
not on the boy himself but obviously on his 
parents. Of sixty-five boys recently studied, 
only four had homes that were satisfactory. 
Again and again the reports show squalor, 
indifference, lack of understanding, cruel 
treatment, perpetual family rows, divorce, 
and parents who seldom manage to be at 
home. By no means all the boys come from 
backgrounds of poverty. There are neurotic 
parents, emotional strain, and the deadly 
habit of ignoring one child and favoring 
another in homes with scalloped chintz 
curtains and Grade A milk. 


Three Boys and Their Problems 


How the school starts its rehabilitation 
can be illustrated by the case of fourteen- 
year-old Frank. At first he was a sorry- 
looking specimen. His eyes blinked con- 
stantly, and his body twitched as if pulled 
by invisible wires. The boy’s record showed 
that he shouted in class, used foul language, 
and was hated and feared by his school- 
mates. His home, the school’s visitor dis- 
covered, was nicely kept and the family 
was not uneducated. The difficulty was that 
his father behaved like an Indian potentate, 
demanding instant, cringing obedience from 
his son and severely beating him if he so 
much as hesitated. The boy’s form of pro- 
test was his behavior in school. 

Frank had ability to draw, but his only 
subjects, the psychologist soon learned, were 
skeletons, coffins, and graveyards. At P.S. 
37 he was assigned to the project of making 
a mural for his classroom, showing scenes 
from colonial history. Driven by a desire 
to get the details of his picture correct, he 
advanced two years in reading ability with- 
in a few months. The praise he received 
for these achievements made a great change 
in the boy’s disposition. The twitching soon 
disappeared. Later he even gained enough 
poise to address the school assembly. Al- 
though his home situation is still far from 
ideal, he has ceased to be a problem. 

A not uncommon mistake of parents was 
presented by the case of Solly, a Jewish boy 
from a comfortable middle-class home. For 
months in his old school he had refused 
to say a word in class, and his perpetually 
sneering attitude raised hob with morale. 

After he had been two weeks at P.S. 37, 
Mrs. Rashkis, seeming to choose him at — 
random, made him her office boy. Set to 
work running errands and answering tele- 
phones, Solly became so interested he for- 
got he had not been talking to teachers. 

Within a week he told Mrs. Rashkis his 
story. He had a brilliant brother, destined 
for a professional career, who got all the 
new clothes and all his mother’s concern 
and affection. “I just thought, ‘What’s the 
use of my trying to be anything?’” Solly 
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explained. Mrs. Rashkis convinced him that 
even if he did not enter a profession, he 
could serve society in other ways. Solly has 
since grown into a useful, well adjusted 
citizen. He is the owner of a small factory, 
and the father of a happy family. 

With boys who become behavior prob- 
lems, the usual tendency of teachers and 
parents 1s not to trust them with any re- 
sponsible job. Yet such a job often proves 
to be effective moral medicine. Take 
George, a boy who had failed to adjust him- 
self to his stepfather. His unhappiness at 
home was expressed in truancy and temper 
tantrums, to such an extent that six schools 
had dismissed him in a whirl of sparks. 

At P.S. 37 he showed his first sign of 
interest when Mrs. Rashkis asked the boys 
to suggest a good way of storing and dis- 
tributing the mid-morning milk. George’s 
plan was accepted as the most efficient. 
“O.K.,” he said. “Ill be here ‘at seven 
o'clock every morning.” He did the work 
faithfully, without missing a day, until he 
graduated. 

“George is a changed boy,” his step- 
father wrote, after the youngster had taken 
on this responsibility. “He’s actually happy. 
His temper tantrums have disappeared.” 

Another boy, well known to the truant 
officers, was given a job running magic 
lanterns and moving-picture machines. He 
went through two terms without being late 
or absent once. Asked about his good rec- 
ord, he said: “Well, I never was in a school 
before where they really needed me.” 


Meet the Principal 


Nerve center of the school is its princi- 
pal, Mrs. Rashkis. A mature and warm- 
hearted woman, sympathetic but not senti- 
mental, she can get down to a boy’s level, 
see his point of view, and penetrate the 
shield he tries to raise between himself 
and the adult world. One boy came into 
her office to announce that his sister was 
getting married next day “to a swell guy 
in a band,” and that he was going to bring 
the teachers some wedding cake. Another 
proudly carried in a sewing table that he 
had just made for his mother in the wood- 
working class. It was difficult to believe 
that these friendly, self-respecting pupils 
had once been the warped rowdies de- 
scribed in the records. 

The evolution of P.S. 37 began eighty- 
eight years ago, when New York estab- 
lished its first special school for “idle and 
truant children.” Since that time several 
similar schools have opened and later gone 
out of existence. Through their long and 
complicated history.ran a thread of failure, 
due to the use of principles now outmoded. 
But more enlightened methods were de- 


veloped; and in 1912, P.S. 120 was made a 


probationary school with emphasis on. in- 
telligence and achievement tests, training 
along the lines of the pupil’s aptitudes, and 
encouragement of habits of courtesy and in- 
dustry. Later, when this school was closed, 


most of its pupils were transferred to P.S. 
37; f 


Since Mrs. Rashkis took over in 1930, 
there have been further improvements, due. 


in large part to growing knowledge about 
the psychology of childhood and adoles- 


cence, There has been, too, a large measure 


of success. The methods by which the 
school redeems its maladjusted boys cannot 
be dismissed as experimental; they have 
been tested for too many years. 

To be a P.S. 37 boy was once considered 
a disgrace. Mrs. Rashkis set out nearly 
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fifteen years ago to make attendance there 
a matter of pride. She interested the boys 
in decorating the walls, polishing their 
desks, and keeping the halls in spotless con- 
dition. The delight these maladjusted lads 
took in attractive surroundings was pa- 
thetic. 

Soon such improvements began to be re- 
flected in the neater appearance of the boys 
themselves. Today, many of them wash 
and iron their own shirts. Pupils with extra 
neckties bring them to school for those who 
have none. Improvement in a boy’s ap- 
pearance has an almost miraculous in- 
fluence on his self-confidence and self- 
respect. 


A New Curriculum 


One of the problems at P.S. 37 has been 
to make class work interesting. The present 
curriculum was the result of careful study 
by the school staff, by authorities in the 
New York City system, and by an advisory 
committee of nationally known educators 
and psychologists. Evidently they accom- 
plished their purpose. The attendance rec- 
ords of P.S. 37 compare well with those of 
other schools, even though some of the 
pupils—drawn from all parts of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx—travel over an hour a 
day each way. 

You would hardly imagine that studying 


“The American Home” would appeal to_ 


sixth-grade boys who had been the most 


conspicuous hornets in the New York ; 


school system. Yet no class I visited demon- 
strated greater interest. Small-fry crowded 
around to. show me a model wigwam, dia- 
grams of housing developments, and a two- 
story miniature house they had made, com- 


plete down to the last baking pan. Many of | 


the boys have carried the instruction into 
their own homes by painting and repairing 


furniture, making window-boxes, and rals- 
ing the family standards of order and 
cleanliness. 

There is special training in nutrition, 
because improper food can have a great 
deal to do with anti-social behavior. The 
staff early discovered that breakfast for a 
number of the boys consisted of two or 
three cents’ worth of candy, bought on the 
way to school. In some unsupervised house- 
holds the boys had only sandwiches for 
dinner, or perhaps a couple of ice-cream 
sodas. 

To improve the situation, the teachers 
prepared a model breakfast for the pupils: 
fruit, milk, and cereal. The mothers were 
told about it; then invited to take a nutri- 
tion course. Better nourishment has meant 
less illness, less nervousness, and greater 
emotional stability. 

About 15 percent of the boys who enter 
the school lisp or stutter, conditions which 
frequently. go with emotional maladjust- 
ment. A teacher trained in speech improve- 
ment helps them to overcome their handi- 
caps; then public-speaking practice gives 
poise and self-confidence, and relief from 
emotional pressure. 

Assembly periods furnish a means of 
blowing off steam. Every Monday, school 
problems and standards are discussed with- 
the give-and-take of a New England town 
meeting. The boys learn to respect other 
people’s opinions and to disagree without 
resorting to knuckle-dusters. These as- 
semblies are impressive. Drums roll during 
the lusty singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner”; a bugle and a color guard add to 
the impressiveness of the salute to the flag. 
The 8s classes enter to the strains of “Pomp 
and Circumstance,” with all the dignity of 
the United States Supreme Court. Some 
of these big boys had been bullies in their 
former schools, but the prestige they enjoy 
here brings about an amazing change of 
attitude. 


Learning to Look Ahead - 


Dealing, as it does, with boys who might 
so easily have drifted into crime, P.S. 37 
places great emphasis on vocational guid- 


_ ance and training. Every pupil’s aptitudes 


are studied by a psychologist. The wood- 
working shop and_the printing shop are 
not mere expressions of “manual training”; 
they have prepared many a boy for a good 
job or for advanced work at vocational 
high school. Pupils also learn to operate 
and repair motion picture machines, do 
clerical work, and develop other skills that 
can help them earn a living. The older 
boys are encouraged to take jobs after 
school. Earning money adds to their self- 
respect, and working leaves them little time 
for hanging out with neighborhood gangs. 

The class on Social, Character, and Voca- 


“tional Guidance, conducted by Mrs. Rash- 


kis, is one of the school’s most extraordi- 
nary features. Here the boys learn to be 
courteous. They learn to write convincing 
answers to advertisements. “They prac 
applying for jobs in turn, with a mem 
of the class serving as eniployer and t 
rest of them sitting in as critics. 

Above all, they consider ways and mean 


of making themselves eligible for the v 


rey want. Mrs. Rashkis encourages them 
» take a long view, and to resist the easy 
fartime money offered by dead-end jobs. 
Vhen I visited the class, the pupils were 
electing want ads that they might be 
quipped to answer ten years from now, 
nd working out ways of preparing them- 
elves. 

“What kind of life do you want to live?” 
$a question that frequently brings reveal- 
ng answers. One pupil said that he wanted 
o take a course in electric wiring; then 
eta job on a boat and spend the rest of 
us life going from port to port, without 
ver. stopping anywhere for more than a 
ew days. This ambition highlighted the 
yoy’s profound unhappiness and sense of 
nsecurity. A broken home, experience in 
in orphanage, and difficulties with his step- 
ather had shattered his faith in the world 
ind been responsible for his delinquency. 
The principal and the home visitor helped 
uis mother to see the boy’s problem, and 
ater brought about a better family adjust- 
nent. 

Pupils in this class read the lives of 
Booker T. Washington, George Washing- 
on Carver, Michael Pupin, Helen Keller, 
Edward Bok, and others who achieved suc- 
sess in the face of extraordinary difficulties. 
In a self-evaluation test, the boys list the 
outstanding traits that produced the success 


ane : 


History is fun at P.S, 37. Here pupils are learning how our 


and then analyze their own characters in 
accordance with these standards. Mrs. 
Rashkis leads the discussion by describing 
faults of her own and how she endeavors to 
overcome them. The boys then show little 
hesitation in talking about their own weak- 
nesses and shortcomings. 

Here again, the revelations are often 
significant. One boy admitted that he had 
a bad temper. “But I don’t want to cure 
it,’ he had said. “I want it to get worse 
and worse, until [ get to the point where 
I'll find my father and kill him.” 

His father, it developed, had deserted the 
family, and his mother had wrecked her 
health in a struggle for a livelihood. The 
solution lay in having the father located 
through the Family Court. Now that he is 
obliged to contribute regularly, his son no 
longer feels a strong urge toward retribu- 
tion, and is in a much better frame’ of 
mind. He is eagerly training himself for a 
good job, so that he can help out later on 
with the family support. 

Character building is also promoted by 
daily “adjustment periods.” Each teacher 
is available forty-five minutes a day for pri- 
vate sessions with pupils who want guid- 
ance and advice. Boys bring in all sorts of 
troubles. The fact that they have a sym- 
pathetic person to listen to them eases their 
minds and improves their attitudes, even if 


the remedy lies beyond the teacher’s scope. 
Behavior and Health 


Because experience at P.S. 37 has shown 
that bad behavior is often related to im- 
paired health, the boys are given careful 
and frequent medical examinations and, if 
necessary, treatment at local clinics or hos- 
pitals is arranged. The staff makes every 
effort to correct or offset physical handi- 
caps. They know that the boy with poor 
eyesight sometimes becomes a center of 
mischief because he is unable to follow the 
work of the class, and that the overgrown 
pupil suffers from association with smaller 
classmates. Embittered by ridicule, the boy 
with an obvious disfigurement may become 
a prime example of meanness and cruelty. 

A boy of ten, who looked sixteen, came 
to the school with a “hot” behavior record. 
If he had been put in the grade for which 
he was qualified, he would have had to 
associate with the smallest boys in the 
school. But it was just such a situation that 
had turned him into an_ uncontrollable 


troublemaker. Therefore he was placed in 
a class with boys his own size, and given 
reading instruction away from the others, 
so that he could keep within hailing dis- 
tance of their work. Since he was no longer 
conspicuous, the traits that had made him 
(Continued on page 139) 
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country grew as they cut out and fit together parts of the map 
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Women Political Workers. By Wang Jen-feng 


CHINA in WARTIME 


Railway Bridge. By Liang Yung-tai 


The striking woodcut on the cover of this issue and the prints reproduce 
here will appear in “China in Black and White,” an album of some eighty 
wartime woodcuts by contemporary Chinese artists, with commentary by 
Pearl S. Buck. The book is to be brought out shortly by the Asia Press, a 
new publishing firm afhiliated with the John Day Company. | 
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Putting Up Posters. By Chu Ming- 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


The West and the Far East 


HE EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
, the complicated political and economic 
fairs of the Far East has been accelerated 
siderably since Joseph C. Grew pub- 
shed his detailed report of the attempts of 
ie State Department to stem the creeping 
aperialism of Japan. Save for the Pacific 
oast, which had long resented the com- 
tition of Japanese farmers, the United 
ates generally was not deeply interested. 
ntil Pearl Harbor it did not lose sleep 
yer the Japanese naval and military might. 
There is still an impression that the 
panese are religious fanatics, fighting a 
oly war for their emperor, rather than 
irewd, calculating businessmen trying to 
pminate a great commercial and industrial 
npire. Owen Lattimore, who has studied 
oth the commercial and the political is- 
ies in the Far East, informs us about the 
tter phase in his new book, “Solution in 
sia.” (Little, Brown. $2.) 


Time to Wake Up 


Mr. Lattimore’s book is an alarm clock, 
tended to wake Americans to political 
alities in the Far East, and the staccato 
anner in which he makes his’ unequivocal 
atements is like the pounding of the ham- 
er on the bell. He has a number of aims: 
» show how the United States, by its ad- 
erence to the principle of extraterritoriality 
| China,. connived at certain doubtful 
ractices of the Japanese; to argue that 
hatever our intentions independently of 
ritain and The Netherlands, we shall be 
idged by the policy of the coalition toward 
rmer colonies and China; and to point 
it that “the great historical age of im- 
‘tialism” is ending and that we must 
lapt ourselves to the change by evolution- 
y methods, or suffer an eventual revolu- 
on that will bring it about by force. This 
volves also the development of a specific 
icy toward Japan. 

Mr. Lattimore is convinced that while 
pan thas come too late to exploit Asia 
ong imperialistic lines, the United States 
ill be forced by events to drop imperialis- 
> designs before they have been fully de- 
loped. The main reason is the impact of 
ussia on the old order and the tendency 
all colonial peoples to become part of 
he freedom bloc.” 
He asserts that there will be no cooling- 
f period in which the United States can 
ake up its mind; it must do so now. He 
ants cooperative action on all questions 
the big powers, bringing Russia into the 


Eastern discussion and making “a 
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workable reality” out of the Dumbarton 
Oaks draft fora world organization and 
the Bretton Woods draft for an interna- 
tional monetary fund and an international 
bank for reconstruction and development. 

China naturally occupies a large part of 
his discussion. He believes communist 
China has proved its ability to serve the 
peasants and, in limiting communist mem- 
bership in governing bodies and councils 
to one third of the total membership, has 
taken “the most positive step by any party 
away from dictatorship and toward de- 
mocracy.” He believes democracy better 
served in_these regions than under the 
Kuomintang. However, he believes the 
communists are not strong enough to nomi- 
nate a candidate for president of China and 
that Chiang Kai-shek would be nominated 
by a coalition government. 

He also denies that China is unable to 
play an important part in the coming of- 
fensive against Japan. The guerillas will be 
of great importance, and “the fact that 
political morale can be restored in China 
should never be left out of military calcula- 
tions.” 

It is evident that-Mr. Lattimore believes 
the democracy ‘of the capitalist nations will 
be put to the test in Asia. If they continue 
to exploit the weaker countries and use 
them solely “as an area of overflow for our 
surplus energies,” these countries will turn 
for political help and capital to Russia. Mr. 
Lattimore thinks our failure in Asia would 
doom the cooperative world order as well 


_as the peace. He would not tolerate the 


taking of islands, even for strategic reasons. 
His comment on how to bring illumination 
to our partners in the United Nations is 
especially astute; he thinks our good ex- 
ample must show the way to Great Britain, 
Frafice, and The Netherlands, which might 
be inclined to restore the prewar situation. 


Pacific Policies of the Future 


Thomas Arthur Bisson, research associate 
of the international secretariat of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, backs up Mr. 
Lattimore in “America’s Far Eastern 
Policy” (distributed by Macmillan. $3), 
although he is less interested in driving 
arguments home to the layman. Mr. Bis- 
son rehearses the development of our rela- 
tions with Asia and observes also the need 
for an agreement on policy for Southeast 
Asia by Great Britain, France, The Nether- 
lands, and the United States. . 

He believes prewar conditions have been 
changed to some extent by the American 
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willingness to free the Filipinos and the 
Dutch proposal for a commonwealth of 
the East Indies, but that India and Burma 
still pose great problems. He agrees, too, 
that the United States and the Soviet Union 
will have great influence on Pacific policies 
of the future and that China will take the 
place of Japan as the premier Far Eastern 
representative in the new organization. 

It is worth noting that both Mr. Latti- 
more and Mr. Bisson are agreed that root- 
ing out the military caste in Japan is not 
enough. The monopolies and the emperor, 
who is closely associated with industrial 
and commercial extension, must be _ re- 
moved. Mr. Bisson writes: “The hard 
inner core of the imperial ideology is ab- 
solutist, aggressive, and essentially inimical 
to democratic concepts.” 

“Abolition of the institution is a task for 
the Japanese people, acting under a leader- 
ship that cannot derive from the old 
regime,” he states. Mr. Lattimore is em- 
phatic in declaring that the emperor must 
not be removed by the victors, but by the 
Japanese, and seems to have no doubt that 
an opposition will arise after defeat. Mr. 
Bisson says such forces “will certainly 
emerge in Japan during the last stages of 
the war or after defeat,’ and thinks they 
will have to be left of center in order to 
accomplish the needed reforms. 


China’s Contribution 


_ China’s political and économic problems 
are considered realistically by David Nelson 
Rowe, research associate of the Yale In- 
stitute of International Studies in “China 
Among the Powers,” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2). The author knows China from first- 
hand experience and was there as late as 
1942. 

Mr. Rowe is interested in determining ex- 
actly what help China will be to the 
‘United Nations, not only in finishing the 
war but in helping to guarantee peace and 
security in the Pacific. It is necessary to 
understand the Chinese situation to judge 
the extent of American policing of the Far 
-East in the next generation. 

Mr. Rowe’s book is the most serious of 
the three. He does not have Mr. Latti- 
more’s precise convictions and assurance. 
He sees that many difficult years lie ahead. 
The business of keeping 75,000,000 Japan- 
ese tied down in their islands to do work 
that does not affect the economy of other 
nations or lead to war is going to be one of 
the biggest tasks in history. 

(Continued on page 132) 


The industrial development of China 1s 
a condition of China’s ability to arm itself 
and help police Asia. Mr. Rowe goes into 
the questions of raw materials and person- 
nel and concludes that a long range pro- 
gram of training youths in mechanical tech- 
niques must be begun and that the super- 
abundance of cheap labor militates against 
the creation of a large body of skilled in- 
dustrial workers. 

China has many virtues and many dis- 
abilities, and while it may be made an 
equal partner of the nations that must 
guide the destinies of the Far East, it will 
not be able to carry its full military or in- 
dustrial load for many years. But Mr. 
Rowe believes the pragmatism of the Chin- 
ese will be most valuable and their in- 
dividualism will “exert its influence against 


the irrationalities of totalitarian étatusm 
either communist or fascist.” 

Mr. Rowe proposes that one source of 
possible friction with Russia be removed by 
the cession of Outer Mongolia to Russia for 
an agreed price. “China has not had any 
effective control over this territory and its 
Mongol population for at least thirty 
years.” He also suggests that the cause of 
peace will be served by the return of the 
Hong Kong territory. 

This book, as well as those by Mr. Latti- 
more and Mr. Bisson, indicate what grave 
problems of policy confront the United 
States in the Pacific, the most difficult of 
which will be the continued observation 
and restriction of Japan and the need of 
practicing democracy in the East if Japan 
is to become a democratic nation. 


CHINA FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


CHINA AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF WAR, 
edited by Hollington K. Tong. Macmillan. 
$2. 


REPORT FROM RED CHINA, by Harrison 
Forman, Holt. $3. 


THE VIGIL OF A NATION, by Lin 
Yutang. John Day. $2.75. 


THE CHINESE LABOR MOVEMENT, by 
Nym Wales. John Day. $2.75. 


TELL THE PEOPLE: Talks with James Yen 
about the Mass Education Movement, by 
Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $1.50. 


TREATY PORTS, by Hallett Abend. Double- 
day, Doran. $3. 


I HAVE SEEN GOD WORK IN CHINA, 
by Sherwood Eddy. Association Press. $1.50. 


ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH OF THIS MONTH, 
China joins the host countries at the first 
conference of the United Nations in San 
Francisco. The China of the “Big Five” is 
neither the ancient Middle Kingdom nor 
the modern republic of which the Chinese 
merchants in San Francisco dreamed when 
they helped Sun Yat-sen overthrow the 
decayed Manchu dynasty. It is a China in 
the throes of change: a China that has dis- 
carded the cue, symbol of bondage; has 
unbound the feet of women; has thrown 
off the fetters of foreign control—yet still 
is chained by too many obsolete institutions 
and attitudes to enjoy full freedom of 
action. 

Whether China is a “great power”in fact 
or by courtesy only is of no importance. 
But what contribution China can make 
after the war to the maintenance of peace 
in the Western Pacific is of consequence to 


all the nations represented at the San Fran-’ ' 


cisco Conference. Her internal weakness 


tl . 
too long has made her a focus of interna- 


tional rivalry, has encouraged Japan in a 
brutal quest of empire. Mr. Hansen is re- 
viewing some books that discuss the mili- 
tary and_ political consequences of this 
weakness. Here we shall briefly survey 
some of the spring publications which look 
at it more from the standpoint of the social 


engineer whose business it is to correct a 


faulty balance of stresses, to provide chan- 
nels for the free flow of the nation’s vigor. 
_ Neglect of social ills, centuries old, ex- 


treme poverty, unjust agrarian and indus- 


trial relations no longer can be studied. 
te , oa 


merely as passing phases in the history of 
a single people. They have come to hamper 
every genuine step toward world security. 
The threats to continuing peace in the com- 
ing years will not come from boundary dis- 
putes nor from inequality in the geographi- 
cal distribution of natural resources. They 
will come from the maintenance of arbi- 
trary limits to the aspirations of simple 
peasants and laborers. When the external 
aggressor in Asia has been defeated there 
will develop an internal front, in all the 
countries of that region, of those who seek 
the elementary satisfactions so long denied. 


As Seen from Chungking 


Because of this wider import, the discus- 
sion of China’s social problems, like that of 
her political role, cannot take place entirely 
with the academic calm of objective in- 
quiry. In these days no book about China 
can be assumed to tell the whole story or 
give all sides of a particular controversy. 
American readers should abandon a fruit- 
less search for books about distant peoples 
that are both “reliable” and also charged 
with human interest. Public opinion in 
this country now is of decisive importance 
for the fate of others; to influence it no 
longer is an exceptional design of either 
foreign or native writers. For our own pro- 
tection we must learn to recognize the bias 
which is almost always there. We cannot 
afford to discard all~books suspect of pro- 
paganda. Often they alone give us in read- 
able form what we want to know. And it 
is not really difficult to discern the ear- 
marks of propaganda, once we are on the 
alert. : i 

The twelve pieces of Chinese and foreign 
authors which Hollington K. Tong, China’s 


Vice-Minister of Information, has chosen to 


put before foreign readers are propaganda™ 


of the best sort. They do not pretend to be 
anything but the observations of writers 
who live in Chungking or elsewhere in 
Chungking-governed China and necessarily 
reflect the intellectual and social environ- 
ment in which they find themselves. All of 
the authors are skilled journalists; their 
writing is technically flawless. Here and 
there the reader will find criticism of the 


government, but not hostility. 8 


LE) Sate lg ey 


beauty of the Kungchantang. regiine, anc 


Some of the significant statements made 
in this book about wartime China certainly 
can be taken at their face value. For ex- 
ample, that the war has brought closer to- 
gether people from all walks of life is at- 
tested by too many illustrations to’ be 
doubted. The evidence that provincialism, 
one of the curses of old-time China, has 
been overcome to a remarkable extent is 
irrefutable, And, whatever one may hear 
about the increased power of rapacious 
landlords, there is circumstantial proof that 
from the civil servants down to the labor- 
ers all working members of society have 
hopes for the improvement of their lot— 
in tangible forms and often including the 
reform of government. There has been a 
new and substantial rise in the status of 
women; but the legal protection of women 
workers remains exceedingly sketchy. Many 
of the other social advances, likewise, are 
as yet of psychological rather than material 
import. 

How professors and students have turned 
their knowledge and talents to new bread- 
winning uses, how the presence of Ameri- 
can soldiers has stimulated the study of 
English, how noise and bright lights con- 
tinue to give an illusion of gaiety, what a 
“good”, mayor does to please his citizens, 
the cumbersome way in which wage scales 
are adapted to constantly changing costs, 
the peculiar increase in the demand for 
books, the heightened social role of the tea 
house—these and many other topics are 
discussed in ways that indicate larger‘social 
changes. It is safe to conclude, for example, 
that the Chinese intellectuals are rather 
critical of the middle class and of foreign- 
ers. Although there are few glimpses of 
what they think of communists or collab- 
orationists, they show concern with? the 
steps taken to implement the constitution. 


The Kungchantang Regime 


With the exactly opposite intent, namely 
that of “showing up” the one-party govern- 
ment of nationalist China and securing en- 
thusiastic response for the policies and prac- 
tices of the so-called communists (it would 
be better to adopt the term of Kungchan- 
tang for them, as contrasted with that of 
Kuomintang for the national party), Har- 
rison Forman tells of his journey last sum- 
mer to “Red China.” This trip, it will be 
remembered, was made by a group of 
American newspapermen with the consent 
and aid of the national government, to’ se- 
cure firsthand information on the character 
of Kungchantang rule in those sections of 
China which the party controls and on the 
strategy of the separate war conducted b 
me ee Route Army. i 

e book is lively and will be ¥ 
No smallest cloud obscures eae 


no redeeming ray is allowed to fall into the 
villainous blackness of the Chungking 
ernment. There is*an astonishing like: 
to some of the..earlier American 
about the “Soviet experiment” in R 
Any reader interested in the truth ¢ 
China will find it well worthwhile to watck 
for the earmarks of propaganda. He wil 
find many accounts of experience too p 
to carry conviction. The author con 
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ppens upon meetings where speeches and | 
cussions tell him exactly what he has 
me to find out. They are couched in col- 
quial American, with occidental phrases 
d allusions. Soldiers, students, peasants, 
isoners of war invariably reveal an at- 
ude that fits into the rosy picture he 


ints. Chinese from half a dozen prov- 
ses, Japanese prisoners, Koreans and 
Iropeans converse without the slightest 
dication of difficulty in mutual under- 
nding. 

Many factual statements are suspiciously 
probable. And yet this account of war- 
ne China is valuable. Even dramatized 
scriptions of guerrilla strategy give a 
nse of the sort of war that is being fought 
North China. In spite of mutually con- 
idictory statements by Kuomintang and 
ungchantang leaders, we get a clue to the 
obable truth about the way in which the 
mmunists came by large amounts of 
uomintang weapons and equipment. An 
\derstandable portrait is painted of the 
nodel” governor, Marshall Yen Hsi-shan. 
wo documents —the 1941 election plat- 
rm of the Border Region (communist) 
litical Bureau and the draft program of 
e (communist) Japanese People’s Eman- 
sation League—are given in detail. We 
umm =much incidentally about the psy- 
ology of farmers and students, soldiers 
id officials in a large part of China. 


Essayist in Politics 


Lin Yutang may be said, in his latest 
ok, to add to yet Another stream of pro- 
ganda directed at American public opin- 
n. In some respects as critical of the 
tional government of China as many 
mericans, he nevertheless defends it. He 
riously attacks it detractors both at home 
d abroad, China’s contemporary master 
the light pen has found his very promi- 
nce makes it virtually impossible for him 
keep out of politics. 

He ‘is unhappy over the lack of candor 
ith which the right and wrong of Chin- 
2 politics have been discussed. He is em- 
ttered by the unfairness of some of his 
untry’s critics who do not distinguish be- 
een passing ills and problems inherent in 
= historical phase through which China 
passing. He has permitted himself to be- 
me the instrument of a reactionary group 
Chungking which is more concerned in 
nouncing the allegedly seditionist regime 
North China than in helping to advance 
> inescapable reform cl government and 
ministration for all China. 
Mr. Lin has brought upon his head an 
alanche of criticism by misjudging the 
nerican public. The “general reader” is 
longer so naive as to swallow an enorm- 
s dose of political invective sugar-coated 
th travelogue, anecdote, and amusing 
mmentary. It is to be hoped that the new 
sire of all parties in China to get together 
a workable compromise will soon make 
s unfortunate harangue obsolete and per- | 
t the genial essayist to return to more 
asant tasks. 

_ _ The Awakening Masses 


Il recent books about China pay tribute 
‘a new force in that country’s internal 


Mother of 4 Earns $1,000 on Her Writing 


“Without jeopardizing our home life a bit, I have been able 
to earn $1,000 since graduating from N.I.A. If I had not the 
responsibility of four small children, home duties, haphazard 
health and war work, I am sure I could have made much 
more. After only two lessons, I sold a garden series to Balti- 
more American. The N.I.A. way makes writing child’s play,” 


—Gladys Carr, Annapolis, Md. 


“How do I get my Start as a writer?” 


... HERE’S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t write until 
you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. That happens to 
the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no age limit 
in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come to both young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can con- 
struct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their writing talent . . . helping 
them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your talent grows under the 
supervision of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories to 
absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. . 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked on a large metropolitan 
daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are 
pointed out. Suggestions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “feel’’ of it, that professional 
touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you 
are going. ; 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason NOTICE TO 
for the rejection; they have no time to waste giving constructive CANADIANS 

Newspaper _ Institute’s 
operations in Canada 


criticism. 
The N. I. A, tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test Yourself— 
FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. 
Just mail the coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. (Founded 1925.) ; 
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have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and to 


facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 
permit has -been as- 
signed to their_ account 
with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 
Montreal. 


Newspaper Institute of America 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as promised in Survey Graphic, April. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 


Address .....+-+::: 
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life: the rise of the people to a more re- 
sponsible and purposeful role in the man- 
agement of their own affairs. Nym Wales 
(Mrs. Edgar Snow) displays this porten- 
tous development in its central manifesta- 
tion by describing the Chinese labor move- 
ment from its beginning to this day. This 
talented reporter has reinforced her field 
studies with extensive literary researches 
and has produced an account far superior 
to any previously available. Although some 
of the figures quoted from different author- 
ities remain mutually contradictory or im- 
plausible, she manages to recreate the pic- 
ture of a unique episode in China’s social 
history. 

There the labor movement preceded in- 
dustrialization. Intolerable oppression dur- 
ing the last phase of the Manchu regime 
and the earlier phases of foreign enterprise 
in China transformed many of the old 


guilds into class-conscious trade unions.: 


Long hours and diminutive cash wages 
could endure in small shops staffed with 
poor relations and “apprentices.” But they 
were carried over into the realm of fac- 
tories, railway construction, shipping and 
port operation. Hence labor ‘agitation at 
once became anti-foreign and political and 
was not geared to specific demands on 
management. 

Sun Yat-sen often is given credit for 
initiating those larger principles which 
merged many social discontents in a sub- 
stantial social movement. But in theory as 
well as in practice, the Chinese labor move- 
ment remained inchoate in his time, was 
held together more by mutyal aid in strikes 
than by a clear-cut common policy. In later 
years the movement was first destroyed and 
then rebuilt by the Kuomintang, the na- 
tional party, as an appendix of its other 
agencies of power politics. An independent 
trade unionism was suppressed; it survived 
only as a subterranean force. Labor legisla- 
tion, though quite advanced, did not spring 
from the demands of free,’ organized work- 
ers, never was enforced or even enforce- 
able. 

Miss Wales departs sufficiently from her 
main theme to discuss the state of labor 
generally in wartorn China, the industrial 
cooperative movement (about which she 
has written another book), and the present 
state of labor legislation and welfare work. 
Her appended statistics, case histories of 
particular unions, biographies, and chro- 
nology of the labor movement are of spe- 
cial value to the student. 


Education to an End 


Pearl S. Buck, who so often goes to the 
heart of things, has taken advantage of the 
presence of James Yen in this country to 
obtain from him, by means of a series of 
interviews, an up-to-date account of the 
Mass Education Movement. Mr. Yen, as 
everybody knows, was propelled into a 
great social adventure by his experience 
during the First World War when it fell 
to him, as an American-educated YMCA 
worker, to look after the welfare of a large 
Chinese labor force in France. That ad- 


venture began as a personal conversion 


from the ee attitude of the Chinese 
n 


scholar-gentlemen to one of love and re- 
a ah Aa Lee i - a + : 


spect for the laboring masses. It led 
through the years from concern over what 
seemed to be their greatest social handicap, 
their illiteracy, to a concern with the re- 
education of the most numerous people in 
the world. 

Miés Buck drew from Mr. Yen a coher- 
ent account of the movement from its be- 
ginning. She recognized, as she tells in the 
foreword, that there can be no real peace in 
the world while there are glaring inequal- 
ities of opportunity. Oppression and desti- 
tution will continue until the instruments 
of social self-protection are more evenly 
distributed. The principal instrument is 
that of education; and while the Chinese 
peasant always has had education of a sort, 
it does not suffice to protect him in these 
days of world prices and concentrated poli- 
tical control. He must know how to read, 
how to adapt the findings of scientific in- 
quiry to his own needs and resources, how 
to organize with his neighbors, how to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the old cycle be- 
tween over-population and famine, between 
over-confidence and epidemics. 

This book tells how inevitable was the 
transition from literacy as the early main 
concern of mass education to a curriculum 
as wide as the life and the problems of the 
Chinese peasant—problems of production, 
hygiene, good government. Some of the 
campaigns which Mr. Yen and his friends 
started were later taken up by others. In- 
deed, his influence has reached parts of 
China where he has never worked. But the 
Mass Education Movement has remained 
the central stem of that educational ad- 
vance which is unbound by any ideology 
and therefore has commended itself to citi- 
zens and high officials of many political 
creeds. 

Its importance lies in the concrete tech- 
nical application to tasks which in so vast 
a country must differ materially from one 
place to another. It lies in the stimulated 
growth of an active sense of citizenship. 
What appealed especially to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was that this educational 
movement did not alienate the educated 
villager from his country home but tended 
to keep him there as an apostle of the new 
knowledge and the New Life. 

The war has not stopped the organized 
movement of mass education but has ac- 
celerated its progréss in many ways. More 
than ever its founder and leader looks upon 
it as part of a great international forward 
march of the common people in which the 
stronger ones must help the weak. 


Raconteur and Crusader 


The books by Hallett Abend and Sher- 
wood Eddy discuss recent events in China 


informally. Both authors are skilled essay> 


ists who know how to weave into readable 
strands their own experiences and their 
personal interpretations of men and move- 
ments. Mr. Abend, writing for the “Seaport 
Series,” deals with the part which Shanghai 
and the lesser ports of China have played 


in the modern history of that country. He 


is not, however, primarily concerned with 
trade and shipping, but with the use which 
foreign powers have made of the treaty 
ports to force on China an economy that 
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But why go to extremes with a dem: 


has distorted her social growth. He tells of 
life in these cities as a cynical American 
reporter who yet at heart sympathizes with 
the struggles of a great people in the throes 
of social change. Often amusing, this book 
is a good corrective for the sentimental 
nonsense about China which unsophisti- 
cated Americans have absorbed in such vast 
quantities of late. 

Sherwood Eddy, in a modest little vol- 
ume, presents “personal impressions from 
three decades with the Chinese.” The cynic 
and the apologist here find their match in 
the gentle apostle of good will. Taking the 


long view, Dr. Eddy pictures scenes and 


personalities in a light that reveals a divine 
purpose in all that is human and frail in 
China. 

Some readers may be inclined to scoff at 
the importance which he attaches to the 
influence of Christian teaching on the mod- 
ern development of China. But, in retro- 
spect, the importance attached by other 
writers to that country’s foreign trade or 
to its five-and-ten-year plans may appear 
even less realistic. Contemporaries cannot 
measure the impact of any one alien culture 
trait, whether material or religious. All one 
can say with certainty is that the YMCA 
and the churches have contributed not a 
little to China’s greatest hope—the emerg- 
ence of morally $teadfast personalities. 

Bruno Lasker 


Research Associate, American Council 

Institute of Pacific Relations 

WHAT TO DO WITH JAPAN, by Wilfrid 
Fleisher. Doubleday, Doran. $2. ; 


Mr. FLEISCHER’S SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
are: that Hirohito be deposed but that the 
Imperial House should not be discontinued}; 
that the constitution be revised so as to in- 
sure civilian control over the military ele- 
ment and the Privy Council; that the in- 
stitution of the Genro (or Council .of ex- 
premiers) be abolished; that the party sys- 
tem be returned with an enlarged elec: 
torate (including votes for women); that 
Japan be stripped of all her conquests ever 
beyond the recommendations contained in 
the Cairo agreement; that the Mandated 
Islands be placed under the supervision of 
a regional council, with the U.S.A. as the 
administrative power; that we should do a 
thorough job of occupying Japan and then 
get out as quickly as possible; that the 
Japanese army and military police be 
abolished, the Japanese navy sunk, am 
secret societies disbanded; that war crimi 
nals should be punished (with: banishment 
sufficing for Hirohito); that all of Japan 
heavy industry and all her merchant flee 
be destroyed and that she be deprived o 
the privilege of building new ships afte: 
the war; and that the form of Jap 
eae economic $i ok be left to 
etermination of the Japanese le. 
_ The book abounds in sice ping call 
ities and inconsistencies. It is well to cal 
for the just postwar economic treatment 
Japan, as Mr. Fleisher does, and to issue 
wise and timely plea that the reorgani: 
tion of Japan’s internal economic 
must be left to the Japanese them 
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Margins 


et Chaos 


By Francesca Wilson 


A terrifyingly real picture of civilian 
suffering, displaced populations, 
disease and starvation, and of the 
work the Quakers have done to 
In 


her engrossing personal recollec- 


help innocent victims of war. 


tions, Francesca Wilson shows how 
foreign relief actually functions 
and describes many strange places 


and interesting people. $3.00 


China 
After Seven 


Wears of War 

Edited by Hollington K, Tong 
Seven authors who know China at 
first’ hand tell how the Chinese 
people look, think, live, and fight 
today. They picture concretely the 
economic, social, and cultural con- 
ditions of the China behind the 
headlines at a critical moment in 
her long history of resistance. 


Photographs. $2.00 
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ae! By T. A, Bisson 


count of the events that led to 


oly objective record of the period 


“A clear, succinct and unerring ac- 
Pearl Harbor. No more thorough-— 


between 1900 and 1941 is avail- | 


the complete destruction of all heavy in- 
dustry, the destruction of Japan’s entire 
merchant fleet, and removal of the right to 
build new merchant vessels? Can 80,000,- 
000 persons, heavily dependent on foreign 
trade, survive with no heavy industry and 


restriction of heavy industry to its 1929 
total manufactures suffice? Could not a rea- 


a tonnage operatimg under the Japanese 
age 


lished in the Pacific almost wholly upon a 
foundation of repressive measures against 
Japan? The problem of peace in the Pacific 
is the problem of world peace. Building 
American outposts in Formosa and Korea 
“to protect Korea from another Japanese in- 
vasion” and again bringing Port Arthur 
under Russian domination will add noth- 
ing to a Pacific peace. It will only increase 
nationalistic tensions in the Korea-Man- 
churia region and set the stage for another 
explosion there—an explosion in which 
Japan would play a minor role. 

Part of the reason for the reviewer’s im- 
patience with this book is found in the 
foreword, where the author states that he 
felt the problem was beyond the scope of 
any one individual and, therefore, “I have 
sought the views of many who will prob- 
ably have to do with making the peace. 

. .” Even this method of collecting ideas 
should not have barred Mr. Fleisher from 
presenting the material in more orderly 
fashion, first screening it through his own 
mind. Out of a wealth of experience in 
Japan, Mr. Fleisher should have been able 
to produce a valuable book. It is to be re- 
gretted that he did not do so. 

Teacher in Japan 1921-41 Jor J. Mickie 


ASTA ON THE MOVE: Population Pressure, 
Migration, and Resettlement in Eastern Asia 
under the Influence of Want and War, by 
Bruno Lasker. Holt. $3. ’ 


Mr. LaskKER, LONG A STUDENT OF ASIA, HERE 
addresses himself to a difficult topic— 
the causes, consequences, and prospects of 
migration in Eastern Asia. The task is 
_|-hard not only because the data are scarce 
and the area huge, but because the subject 
has endless ramifications (as suggested by 
the subtitle). Yet the book, sponsored by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, makes 
an admirable effort to cover the field in 
brief and simple fashion. It does not pre- 


| tend to be a systematic treatise, but a short, — 


informal discussion based on wide reading 
rather than research and meant to be a con- 


_| tory section the author deals with internal 


ration within each of 


without merchant vessels? Would not a | 
peacetime level of 19.3 percent of Japan’s | 


sonable limit be placed upon merchant ves- | 


Again, can permanent peace be estab- | 


| 
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_ forces in the history of this war, an 
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The hook that breaks the deadiock 
on news from Communist China 


by Harrison Forman 
Ulustrated with the author's ee} | 
superb photographs — 


@ From the cave city of Yenan, the world’s 
most remote fighting capital, comes this first- Pay 
hand account of the courageous fighters who hs 
are outlawed by Chungking and feared by 
the Japanese. It is the first book-length ree 
port to reach America after six years of 
silence. Stripping aside the secrecy and mys» 
tery imposed by the Kuomintang, veteran 
correspondent Harrison Forman brings back 
an objective, unbiased report of what he 
personally saw and learned in Red China, 
REPORT FROM RED CHINA is a bombshell o 

_ information. It gives the full and complet 

story of one of the most amazin; 


* 
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ne report with documents never b 
rinted in this country, and with: 
\ before revealed." ©" 
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For every American 
interested in 

the future of 

his country 


DEMOCRACY 
UNDER 
PRESSURE 


SPECIAL INTERESTS vs 
THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


by STUART CHASE 


“In compact but readable form 
Stuart Chase has thrown upon 
the laps of the American peo- 
ple a problem which must be 
solved if democracy is going 
to survive. It is the problem 
of the pressure group in Amer- 
ican life.”—Chicago Sun 


This is the fourth vol- 
ume in Stuart Chase’s 


we ~— series, WHEN THE 

ea aes, WAR ENDS. Have 

= HEWAR = Mest tHE ROAD 

— — titles: 3 

aS THE WAR SS WE ARE TRAVEL- 

eo ENDS. ING, GOALS FOR 
AMERICA and 
WHERE’S THE 
ea COMING 


At all bookstores $1.00 
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scribe events in occupied areas, his fund of 
current information and general plausibility 
suggest reasonable validity. Future plans 
must utilize whatever knowledge is avail- 
able and some attempt to show what is 
happening is better than none at all. The 
Institute of Pacific Relations has done real 
service by sponsoring venturesome and 
somewhat journalistic descriptions of cur- 
rent conditions when scarcity of data and 
time make strictly scholarly work almost 
impossible. 

The author makes it clear that migration 
depends, and will increasingly depend, on 
world trade and industrial capital, rather 
than simply, as often popularly conceived, 
upon the existence of open spaces. For this 
and other reasons he feels that the demo- 
graphic center of gravity in China will 
probably not move permanently westward; 
that Western influence and Western people 
will not be excluded from Asia but will 
continue to live there on a more equal and 
permanent basis; that the old type of 
“coolie” migration is definitely a thing of 
the past; and that permanent international 
migrations in huge volume are less likely 
than, for purposes of labor, short-term sea- 
sonal migration, adequately protected and 


_ paid and using modern fast means of . 


transport. 

~ He does not expect that Asiatics will 
seek entry to occidental countries to relieve 
population pressure, but thinks they will 
continue to resent exclusion policies based 
purely on race. He considers that the 


oppor- 


| 


| 
| 


| tunity for movement away from congested 
| 


areas, provided the planning is carefully 


done. : ; 
A certain lack of focus and clarity oc- 


| casionally arises, especially with reference 


to general principles. For instance, in one 
of the most crucial matters—the question 
of how the rapid and unpropitious growth 
of Asiatic populations can be halted with- 
out increased mortality—the author’s posi- 
tion is not easy to determine. This criti- 
cism, however, applies to most migration 
literature, and should not obscure the fact 
that the present work contains a wealth of 
relevant material and intelligent interpre- 
tation. It is a workmanlike contribution 
to contemporary debate on an important 
topic. Kinestey Davis 
Office of Population Research 

Princeton University 


AMERICAN CHRONICLE, by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. Scribner. $3.50. 

BIOGRAPHIES COMMONLY REVEAL TG A READER 
more of the author himself than of the 
ostensible subject upon which attention is 
intended to be focused. This second volume 
of the Ray Stannard Baker (“David Gray- 
son”) autobiography might more appropri- 
ately be classified as “Memoirs.” Character- 
izations of significant individuals—Clemen- 
ceau, Lloyd George, Eugene V. Debs, Ida 
Tarbell, and thumb-nail sketches of im- 
portant events—the Pullman strike, Coxey’s 
Army—direct attention away from, rather 
than to, the author. 

President Harding is thus summarized: 
“Like so many Americans, he simply coy- 
ered his eyes to disagreeable facts and bol- 
stered his optimism with gushing enthusi- 
asm about the greatness of America.” 
Charles Evans Hughes, as Secretary of 
State, was to Baker “a sturdy, erect person- 
ality, with a gift for vigorous and often 
pungent English” who “presented cogently 
every possible reason for doing nothing.” 
Baker saw Hughes as “the impressive advo- 
cate of Harding’s weakness and fear.” He 
quoted President Wilson as saying of 
Hughes, “He has certain qualities of in- 
dustry in a prepared course, but goes to the 
core of nothing.” 

There is infinitely more autobiography in 
the bucolic “David Grayson” series of 
Baker’s alter ego, beginning with the heart- 
warming “Adventures in Contentment” 
than there is in “American Chronicle.” Yet 
his sympathetic reaction to the wide range 
of personalities who rubbed his elbows or 
clasped his hand over thtee quarters of a 
century, carry conviction that more con- 
scious expositions of indiscretions or preju- 
dices would lack. There is little clash be- 
tween the reporter-historian Baker and the 


rustic philosopher “Grayson.” They have 


the same profile. The unwritten great 
ee novel might well supply a full 
ace. 

This is the story of a sensitive and hum- 
ble man who, unlike Henry Adams, found 
in Woodrow Wilson a leader he could sup- 
port and to whom he could give devotion, 
understanding, and loyalty. As Wilson’s 
press representative at Versailles, and later 
as his official biographer, Mr. Baker can 


_and does write with high authority. Tolstoy. 
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has observed that no two men see the truth 
alike. Here and there one suspects Baker 
of superimposing a part of his own fine 
qualities on those of his hero. As he left 
the simple service at Woodrow Wilson's 
funeral, he found: himself repeating from 
“The Brothers Karamazov”: ““The just 
man passeth away, but his light remaineth: 
and it is after the Savior’s death that men 
most are saved. Mankind will reject and 
kill their prophets, but will love their 
martyrs and honor those whom they have 
done to death.’ ” ' 

For twelve years Baker had consciously 
devoted his abilities and energies to an en- 
deavor to make Wilson’s influence more 
potent. After 1922, he was to devote 
another fourteen years to inscribing a per- 
manent tablet to project that influence 
among succeeding generations. Not the 
least of his tributes to Woodrow Wilson 
is that that statesman could attract and 
hold, in memory, as well as in life, the un- 
measured devotion of such a man as Ray 
Stannard Baker. 

Ricuarp B. ScANDRETT, JR, 


Cornwall, N. Y. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF WORLD 

Coon ahaa by Karl Brandt. Norton. 
Pre-Naz1 GERMANY, ORGANIZED AROUND THE 
democratic structure of the Weimar Repub- 
lic, produced some brilliant scholars and 
champions of the cause of world peace and 
international collaboration. Among these 
was Karl Brandt, a young economist of 
great promise, who because of his demo- 
cratic views was forced to leave Germany 
when Hitler came into power. 

Coming to the United States, Mr. Brandt 
distinguished himself in academic crrcles 
and, as professor of agricultural economics 
on the staff of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, he is regarded today 
as a leading authority in matters dealing 
with world food requirements. With Sir 
John Orr of Scotland and F. L: McDougall 
of Australia, Mr. Brandt believes in the 
idea of building a peace on the foundation 
of a sound international program that will 
solve the problems of agricultural surpluses 
on the one hand, and underconsumption 
on the other. 

In this new book, Mr. Brandt brings to- 
gether the important facts which must be 
faced in the postwar economic reconstruc- 
tion of the world. He envisions a coopera- 
tive world in which there would be no in- 
surmountable tariff barriers and ‘impedi- 
ments to foreign trade. The point of view 
throughout is that of the school of thought 
which hopes for’ postwar freedom of en: 
terprise between nations. © < 

The author points to the desirability 
low tariffs and the widest possible’ intern 
tional exchange of goods. He reasons th 
there should be no food surpluses, conside 
ing the world’s food needs. He makes 
effective plea fora broader ‘plane of in 
national collaboration in the fields of 
expanded capital exports, and_ stabilize 
currencies. He stresses the fallacy of 
lateral trading between nations and s' 
gests that such an arrangement is th 
evitable precursor of war. The soluti 
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ers to the problems presented depends 
arly, of course, on whether the postwar 
rid will be the kind he hopefully pic- 
es. He presents no alternative which 
ght have to be adopted should we fail at 
ablishing a relatively free international 
momy. 

The book is probably the best to date on 
> all-important subject of food and agri- 
ture in the postwar world. It is writ- 
1 in a style that will please not only the 
ofessional economist but likewise interest 
> general reader, bent on being intelli- 
ntly informed about the vital issues at 
ike—issues which must be faced if we 
d the coming generation are to enjoy 
era of peace. M. L. Wison 
rector of Cooperative Extension Work 
ar Food Administration 

_S. Department of Agriculture 


ISSION OF THE UNIVERSITY, by Jose 
Ortega y Gasset, translated with an intro- 
duction by Howard Lee Nostrand. Prince- 
ton University Press. $2. 
OST OF THE NUMEROUS DISCUSSIONS OF 
gher education that we hear and read 
day are carried on with almost exclusive 
ference to the institutions of .our own 
untry. It is, therefore, refreshing and 
mulating to have a distinguished Euro- 
an thinker deal with these problems 
ithout the assumptions that underlie most 
our American criticisms and proposals. 
deed, so far is the author from being 
yayed by American practice that he seems 
be totally unaware of it. “Is it per- 
ance,” he asks, “a mere accident that 
ily Europe has possessed universities, 
nong so many peoples?” Nevertheless, 
ere is much in this little volume with a 
rect bearing upon our problems. 
In Ortega’s view, the modern university 
ncerns itself with two things: (1) train- 
g for the learned professions; (2) scien- 
ic research and the training of investi- 
tors. “Compared with the medieval uni- 
rsity,. the contemporary university has 
veloped the mere seed of professional in- 
ruction into an enormous activity; it has 
ded the function of research; and it has 
andoned almost entirely the teaching or 
ansmission of. culture.” He wishes to re- 
sre culture to a primary place in the uni- 
rsity, and to detach research from it. He 
fines culture as “the vital system of ideas 
a period,” and the, lack of it he asserts 
be the cause of our present woes. “The 
nvulsive situation in Europe at the pres- 
tt moment [he is writing in 1930, before 
e fall of the Spanish dictatorship] is due 
the fact that the average Englishman, 
e average Frenchman, the average Ger- 
an are uncultured. They are ignorant of 
e essential system of ideas concerning the 
orld and man, which belong to our time.” 
About the content of culture, so under- 
sod, Ortega is quite specific. The great 
Itural disciplines are the physical scheme 
the world; the fundamental themes of 
ganic life; the historical process of the 
iman species; the structure and function- 
of social life; the plan of the universe. 
One may note that there is no recogni- 
here of the division that pervades edu- 
nal discussion among us, between 


science and the humanities; and, being 
ignorant of the American conception of the 
undergraduate college, he does not consider 
its claim to serve the cultural purpose he 
urges, 
_ The intrusion of research into the teach- 
ing university he finds disastrous, since in 
addition to having led to the elimination of 
culture, “it has deflected attention from the 
problem of how best to train professionals 
for their professions.%. With some passion 
he observes that “any aincompoop that has 
been six months in a school or laboratory 
in Germany or North America, any parrot 
that has made a third rate scientific dis- 
covery, comes back a nouveau riche of 
science. Without having reflected a quarter 
of an hour on the mission of the university, 
he propounds the most pedantic and ridic- 
ulous reforms. Moreover he is incapable of 
teaching his own courses,* for he has no 
grasp of the discipline as a whole.” 
Having thus separated research from the 
university, Ortega is rhapsodic about the 
achievements of science, but somewhat ob- 
scure as to the kind of organization by 
which the university is to draw from 
science its dignity and the breath of its life, 
while excluding investigators from its walls. 
There are many provocative and pene- 
trating passages in these lectures, notably 
that on the “principle of economy in edu- 
cation,’ in which he attacks the modern 
university for its pretense of doing far 
more than is possible, and ignoring the 
limitations of the learning capacity of the 
ordinary student. “The university of today 
. . is a tropical underbrush of subject mat- 
ters. . . . The principle of economy not 
only implies that it is necessary to econo- 
mize in the subject matter to be offered. 
It has a further implication: that the or- 
ganization of higher education . . . must be 
based upon the student, and not upon the 
professor or upon knowledge.” 
A rousing and courageous book, with 
much to contribute to the solution of our 
educational problems. 


Wititiam A. NEILson’ 


Former President, Smith College 


THE REBIRTH OF LIBERAL EDUCA- 


Hea by Fred B, Millett. Harcourt, Brace. 
2s 

I FEAR THAT THE AUTHOR WOULD NOT CON- 
sider me competent to review his book for 
he believes that, with a few exceptions, 
college presidents are incapable of “more 
than the obvious banalities about the signi- 
ficance” of the educational process. How- 
ever, he is equally truculent towards his 
faculty brethren and despite his studied 
provocative style, or perhaps because of it, 
the book should be read by both presidents 
and faculties. 

The author rehearses all the familiar 
criticisms of the conventional college and 
conventional scholarship. Some are real 
and serious, but it is only fair to add that 
forces apparently unrecognized by the 
author are at work to correct them. We 
can agree that Mr. Millett has directed his 
fire at vulnerable points. But many of us 
will not agree that he has found the cure 
for the evils he describes. 

His cure is to “restore” the humanities 
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TOWARD A SOCIAL BASIS 
FOR FREEDOM 


By Helen Merrell Lynd 


Emery Neff of Columbia Uni- 
versity says: ‘“This historical study 
of the first transition from in- 
dividualism to collectivism in a 


modern industrial society is of the 
highest importance for our under- 
standing of the present spread of 
to a world 
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a new edition of ... 


PEACE AND BREAD 
IN TIME OF WAR 


JANE ADDAMS 


With an introductory essay 


by JOHN DEWEY 


A re-issue of Miss Addams’ favor- 
ite book. She well knew that to- 
day’s hungry children are the 
soldiers of tomorrow’s Caesar. 
And she knew, too, that the 
United States must lead the na- 
tions into “a wider life of co- 


ordinated political activity.” 
Lead; not drive them like sheep. 

But, in 1922, Peace and Bread 
was ahead of its time. That time 


is now. 


$2.00 
(292 pages; paper bound) 
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“Tt will remain 
analytic literature 
—Karl Menninger. 


THE SHAPING OF 
PSYCHIATRY 
BY WAR 


By Brigadier John 
Rawlings Rees, M.D. 


The Consulting Psychiatrist to 
the British Army presents a clear 


and comprehensive survey of psy- 
chiatry in war and the role it can 
play in building a sound postwar 
society. The war has opened new 
responsibilities for the psychiatrist, 
making urgent such problems as 
training methods, morale and dis- 
cipline, and the resocialization of 
the ‘sick and wounded—problems 
that have their important applica- 
tions in civilian life as well. Keenly 
aware of the social aspects of 
psychiatry, Brigadier Rees stresses 
the importance of military and 
civilian morale and looks forward 
to the part psychiatry can play in 
solving problems of mental health 
in communities and nations. $2.50 


a classic in psycho- 
for all time. 
Saturday Re- 


view 


FREUD'S 
CONTRIBUTION 
TO 


pSYCHIATRY 


By A. A. Brill, 
Ph. B. M.D. 


“Part autobiography, part eu 
part case book; it 
quotations 


espondence; 


position, 
includes extensive 
from Freud's corre 
and it is fascinating reading 
from first to last.” 

__philadelphia Inquirer. 


$2.75: 


At all bookstores 
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(In answering advertisements 


to chief place in the hierarchy of the col- 
lege curriculum. The “primary objective 
of liberal education,” he asserts, “is the 
analysis and discrimination of values” 
found in “literature, the arts, philosophy, 
religion and history.” True, no one will 
claim that any college which does not edu- 
cate its students in these subjects can prop- 
erly be said to be liberal. But this does not 
imply that a liberal education should pay 
only lip service to the natural sciences and 
the social studies. 

Education that aims at polishing the 
individual or making him adept only in 
abstract thinking about humanistic values 
tends to make him but a spectator of life, 
a self-centered, introspective, sterile person, 
not a participant. Science and the social 
studies are an integral part of our culture. 
They contribute their values to life and 
nothing is gained by exalting “humane” 
values and belittling the others. 

Mr. Millett writes that “on the scale of 
human values the humanities rank highest 
because these disciplines are primarily con- 
cerned . . . with individual and humane 
values.” I have read this sentence several 
times and confess that for me it is but 
reasoning in a circle. The humanists are 
in confusion regarding values. I suspect 
that the term is a euphemism for “ab- 
solutes.” If so, why not face the fact that 
there are absolutes in life? I for one should 
go along with them if they would. 

I suspect that what I have written will 
brand me in some quarters as no friend of 
the humanities. On the contrary I am their 
warm friend as I think my record proves. 
But I am no more a friend to their im- 
perialistic ambitions than I am to the im- 
perialistic pretensions of science. The con- 
tending claims of the humanities and 
science for universality for their subjects 
leads nowhere. By asserting universality 
the humanists only make it harder for 
their friends to defend the humanities. 

Harotp W. Dopps 
President, Princeton University 


SITUATION NORMAL: The Story of a 
Journey in Search of a Theme for a War 
and a War Film, by Arthur Miller. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2. 

WueEN LesTER CowAN OF THE MOVIES DE- 

cided “to make a soldier picture which 

soldiers would sit~through without once 
laughing in derision,” he bought Ernie 

Pyle’s book and hired Arthur Miller to go 

out among men of the Army Ground 

Forces to get supplementary material. This 

book is the record of Mr. Miller’s travels 

trying to find out “what this war and what 
this army meant to a lot of guys who were 
being soldiers.” And quite apart from the 


fate of the resultant movie, “G.I. Joe,” this. 


simple record of what Mr. Miller saw and 
felt and conversations he had with men in 
many stages of training, from a Reception 
Center to an Officers Candidate School, con- 
tains much interesting information on the 
molding of American boys into soldiers and 
what they think about while this is going 
on. 

_ Mr. Miller set out to find, in addition to 
local color and characters, evidence of what 
.he calls Belief among soldiers, of a uni- 
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lived from day. to day. Her own life wa 
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versal reason which makes it possible for 
so many different sorts of men to be willing 
to risk so much in battle for their America 
He thinks that he found it, expressed in 
almost as many different ways as the mer 
he talked with. They are not fighting te 
keep things the same or for free enterprise 
or even for jobs, as has been so much ad. 
vertised. But, simply, “that we believe all 
men are equal. We really believe it, most 
of us, and because a powerful force has 
arisen in the world dedicated to making the 
people of the world—us included—unequal, 
we have therefore decided to fight.” He 
presents much telling evidence to sustain 
this conclusion. 

In battle, faith in their leaders and enemy 
pressure, together with belief in our cause, 
will make our soldiers fight well up to the 
end. But what of the postwar future? 
There is such a gap between the unity of 
men in battle and the apparent dissidence 
on the home front that the impact of the 
return of our fighting men is bound to be 
tremendous, both individually and collec- 
tively. Will the old incentives of our civil- 
ization suffice to take the place of the war- 
time dedication of our fighting men? That 
is one big challenge of this war and how it 
is met may well determine whether we will 
win the peace, too. 

Ist. Lr. RicHarp Patrick KELLoce 
Fort Dix, N. J. 


PEACE AND BREAD 


(Continued from page 118) 


endeavors at international organization will 
decide the success or failure of efforts to 
achieve lasting peace. This is no mere pre- 
diction, but is based on the solid experi- 
ence of the past. 

The significance attached by Miss 
Addams to the need for food points to a 
trait which animates almost every page of 
“Peace and Bread”—for the association of 
the two words in the title is fundamental. 

The need for bread is a symbol of the 
importance accorded by Miss Addams to 
natural impulse and primitive affection. 
Her faith in them was the source of her 
interest in “social settlements”; it was 
nourished by the experiences that centered 
in Hull House. | 

All who knew Miss Addams also know 
of her insistence that sharing in the activi- 
ties which issued from Hull House was not 
a matter of doing good to others as bene- 
ficiaries; those who took part had more tc 
receive than to give. She had a deep feel 
ing that the simple, the “humble” people: 
of the earth are those in whom primitive 


in democracy was: indissolubly associatec 
with this belief. It permeates what’ sh 
wrote because it was a part of the life sh 


an active anticipation of what a 
writer has put into words: “Society w: 
develop by living it, not by policing it.” 
Miss Addams did not put her trust in t 
“Carlyle contention that the peoples mu 
be led into the ways of righteousness b 


SEA LANGUAGE 
COMES ASHORE 


By Joanna Carver Colcord 
oniributing Editor to SURVEY GRAPHIC 


listinguished social worker and author, Joanna 
ver Colcord, makes a noteworthy addition to 
literary heritage of America. Descendant of 
- generations of seafarers, Miss Colcord has 
ipiled over a thousand nautical expressions 
ch have been ‘“‘washed ashore,” and has ar- 
ged them, with meanings and origins, for 
y reference. A truly authoritative collection, 
led by the critics. 

YARL SANDBURG: “I add this book to 
ers of hers that I know have permanent 
ge”? 

‘ARL VAN DOREN: 
79 

>. B. PALMER in the New York Times Book 
new calls it “this fabulously interesting work 
speech which traces the lusty effect of salt- 
er transfusions on the landsman’s language. 
. It covers in an affectionate way what one 
ht nowadays call the amphibious phase of 
ech,”’ 


t published 


“Fascinating, remark- 
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WARSHIPS 
OF THE WORLD 


Edited by Roger Kafka and 
Roy L. Pepperburg 


Follow this most complex naval war in history 


intelligently—step by step, day by day. The 
‘greatest naval encyclopedia ever published! Com- 
plete,. authoritative, up to the minute. Complete 
data on 7,000 fighting ships of 52 world navies. 

. 900 accounts of naval actions in World 
War II from official sources. 

“More up to date, more comprehensive, than 
any similar type of book. . . .”—CRITCHELL 
RIMINGTON (author of Fighting Fleets) 

“Readable and complete. . ... A book for long- 
time reference. . . . An eye-opener for the land- 
bound, and for all those seeking a knowledge of 
all phases of this most complicated war.’’—Field 
Artillery Journal 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS 
AND FANCY ROPE WORK 


| 


Ss 
J “ 
j By Raoul Graumont and Hensel 
‘must? for the working library of every occu- 
onal or recreational therapist, handicraft in- 
stor, or settlement house worker. Ideal for 
vidal or group reference. 3,524 different 
mples of practical and ornamental knots. Each 
a from the simplest tie to the most elaborate 
n in splicing, braiding, tatting, or fringe 
is clearly pictured, thoroughly described, 
fully explained. A Club-Craft ‘‘Must” of the 
’ Club of America. ’ 

hing less than the Britannica of the sub- 
RALPH THOMPSON, N. Y. Times. 


pole. 


the experience, acumen, and virtues of the | 


great man.” Her faith was at the opposite 
Leaders, whether political or intel- 
lectual, were to her trustees for the interests 
of the common people. Theirs was the 
duty and the task of giving articulate and 
effective form to the common impulses she 
summed up in the word “Fellowship.” 

Were Jane Addams with us today her 
voice and pen would tell us how the events 
of the years which hawe intervened between 
two world wars have intensified ‘the evils 
which will surely follow if leaders betray 
the trust committed to them—events which 
have deepened the need for those humane 
processes and organs which alone can bring 
hope of enduring peace to a tragically 
torn and bleeding world. 


THEY CAN BE MADE OVER 


(Continued from page 129) 


the terror of his previous school soon dis- 
appeared. His classmates never learned that 
he was only ten years old. ° 

Some time ago the school enrolled a pu- 
pil with a misshapen palate and upper lip. 
Facially and vocally deformed, the boy had 
been ridiculed so much and punished so 
much for assaulting his tormentors that he 
wore the look of a hunted animal. Before 
he entered his new class, the teacher told 
the pupils that they were to prove their 
good characters by not taking any notice 
of his affliction. For the first time in his 
life, other children received him as an 
equal. He advanced two years in reading 
ability in a single term, distinguished him- 
self in the woodworking shop, and, accord- 
ing to the psychiatrists at a New York 
clinic who had long dealt with his dis- 
couraging case, “simply exuded happiness 
and contentment.” Even his speech im- 
proved. When he graduated a few years 
ago, he gave an intelligible talk before the 
entire school. 

The teachers maintain a fund to pur- 


-chase eye-glasses for pupils who cannot af- 


ford them, and assist in other ways. One 
of their oddest contributions was made on 


- behalf of a boy who was totally bald. He 


arrived at the school under the wing of 
the usual truant officer, his shiny head 
hidden under a leather skull cap, and his 
face marked by the sullen bitterness of a 
long martyrdom. First, Mrs. Rashkis sent 
him to a clinic to see if there was any 
chance of restoring his hair. This proved 
impossible, so the teachers clubbed together 
and bought him a toupee. “After he be- 


gan looking human, he turned out to be 


quite a nice boy,” the principal said. 


Atamnt of Sea 


Of course, P. S. 37 does not succeed in 
salvaging every pupil. Sometimes the de- 


William H. Kilpatrick 
Member, Editorial Advisory Board 


Authoritative, basic reference work—for 
parents, teachers, administrators and all 
others interested in modern education. 
World-wide in scope, up-to-date, 


“Its many excellent and scholarly articles 
. - » along with its wide sweep in the 
fields of modern education, are sufficient 
basis for recommending it to the. pro- 


fessional and lay public of America.” 
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gf RED CROSS plasma is saving | 
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structive patterns are too deeply set, or 
| the home situation is so bad that commit- 
| ment to an institution furnishes the. only 
| answer. 
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“THE DOCTOR 
ALONE CAN’T 
CURE YOU” 


By ROLF ALEXANDER, M, D. 


Written by a physician trained in 
scientific research after more than 
twenty years of investigation into the 
principles of Spiritual and mental 


healing. Acclaimed by critics every- 
where as the best book of its kind 
yet published. 


From a foundation of scientific 
knowledge and ageless wisdom, it 
creates a 20th Century approach to 
the art of living; then, offers a sys- 
tem of mental exercises by which 
each reader can make this new vision 
into a personal reality. . . . This edi- 
tion is strictly limited. Get your copy 
at your bookstore, or direct, postpaid, 
$2.50, from DEPT. G. 


THE 


OVERTON PRES 


Publishers 


Carson City Nevada 


how to advise 
on marriage 
and family 
problems 


manual for ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, parents, social 
workers, and others engaged in 
counseling service 


This book will help you give proper 
guidance and help to men and women 
who come to you with their marriage 
and family problems. Discusses the five 
basic issues entering into a successful 
marriage—the legal, economic, biological, 
psychological and ethical. Just’ published! 


MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY COUNSELING 


By Sidney E. Goldstein 


President, National Conference of Family Rela- 
tions; Professor of Social Service, Jewish Institute 
of Religion; Associate Rabbi, Free Synagogue, 
New York — 
457 pages, 514 x 8, $3.50 

This book shows you how to conduct the interview 
to get the important facts, how to analyze the facts 
in order to draw a correct and unprejudiced conclu- 
sion, and finally, having a complete picture of the 
case, what recommendations to make, Questions of war 
marriage, divorce, intermarriage, length of courtship, chil- 
dren, occupational and social life, are taken up simply 


and frankly. 
erp ee Send for it FREE for 10 days 
tor i OS ean ce eet tents 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., ING., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


' ' 
4 t 
' «i 1 
+ Send me Goldstein’s Marriage and Family Counseling | 
1 for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days | 
t 50 plus few cents postage or return book | 
' 1 

1 


will send $3. 
poses We pay postage on orders accompanied by | 
remittances), 
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That the ‘school’s influence does not end 
when the boys leave is shown by the loy- 
alty of its former pupils. Hardly a day 


| goes by when at least one does not drop 


in to tell Mrs. Rashkis about a new = job, 
introduce his bride, bring pictures of his 
children, or show a decoration awarded 
overseas. I saw a redheaded marine cor- 
poral who had just come back from. the 
South Pacific with ribbons indicating a 
Purple Heart and a Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion. When Mrs. Rashkis introduced him 
as a former pupil, the boys sang “The 
Halls of Montezuma” with a fervor that 
shook the auditorium. 

“T didn’t deserve all that praise,” he said 
afterward. “The praise should go to the 
teachers who made men of us.” 

According to Judge Marchisio, schools 
such as P. S. 37 established through the 


nation would mean a long step toward the 
cure of juvenile delinquents. P. S. 37, with 
its smaller classes and extra personnel, costs 
more than the average New York public 
school; but as Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, asso: 
ciate superintendent of schools, points out 
the added expense is small compared te 
the cost of institutional care and possible 
imprisonment — to say nothing of broken 
lives. “And many of the features are not 
dependent on extra cost,” Dr. O’Brien says. 
“The spirit of friendliness, the concern for 
the pupil’s self-respect, and the use of re. 
sponsibility to build self-confidence can be 
applied anywhere that there are wise and 
sympathetic teachers.” Even if a commu: 
nity is too small to afford a separate school, 
the same principles can be applied. This 
kind of school atmosphere can, in fact, 
bring out the best side of all children. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
(Continued from page 122) 


nursing personnel, in hospitals and medical 
schools, and research laboratories, the ac- 
tual delivery of service to low income 
families is woefully inadequate. 

The reason why shortage of medical care 
operates far above the range of families 
lacking in respect to food or shelter is that 
medical care is so variable a factor that 
only at very high economic levels is it 
possible to budget for its emergencies. 

At reasonably high income levels, a con- 
siderable part of the problem can be solved 
by systems of voluntary prepayment, com- 
bined with group practice to furnish care 
with efficiency and economy. So far as the 
single factor of the hospital bill is con- 
cerned, some 16,000,000 people are now 
covered by the various “Blue Cross” pre- 
payment plans. 

If the lower half of the population is to 
be served, however (and if many of those 


above this level are to receive completely - 


adequate care), the only practical procedure 
which will solve the problem is compulsory 
insurance. Under this plan a contribution 
to the insurance fund is required by law 
from every worker in certain industries and 
trades and from every white-collar worker 
below a certain income level. Employers 
are required to contribute to the fund 
(often on a fifty-fifty basis); and the state 
may add a small subsidy out of taxes. The 
Health Program Conference which recently 
reported on the “Principles of a Nation- 
Wide Health Program” concludes that such 
a system, to be effective, must cover “all or 
most of the population”; that “it is essen- 


tial that financial participation in the sys— 


tem be required by law”; and that the plan 
should provide for complete medical and 
hospital care and preventive services. [See 
“Health for the Nation,” by Michael M. 
Davis, Survey Graphic, December, 1944. | 

Parallel with the evolution of such an 
orderly system of prepayment, there must 
be developed equally important reforms in 
the technique of rendering service, with 
organized groups of general physicians and 


|. specialists in due proportions, pooled use of 
(In answering advertisements 


sponsored a compulsory insurance bill 


please mention Survey Graputc) 


equipment and assistant personnel, and af 
filiation with a hospital. Through well: 
organized group practice under a prepay- 
ment plan, about twice as much physicians 
and auxiliary service may be furnished for 
the same total expenditures as Americans 
are accustomed to spend for comparable 
care. Even more important is the fact that 
group practice is the only means of main- 
taining and promoting a high quality of 
medical care; for, in this field, quality is 
more important than quantity. The facil 
ities provided for good medical practice in 
a well-equipped hospital health center, the 
relief from clerical and financial respon- 
sibility, and the stimulus of intimate con- 
tact with professional colleagues in a com. 
mon task have proved most powerful in- 
fluences in promoting quality of medical 
service. 

Group payment and group practice are 
the two avenues of approach to this im 
portant problem; and they are avenue: 
which can be pursued without too muck 
alarm about the bogie men supposed te 
lurk in the bushes beside the road. Al 
that is proposed is a program by which hos 
pitals and physicians shall be encouraged te 
cooperate in the rendering of efficient serv 
ice and by which the fublic shall cooperate 
in a rational method of accumulating fund 
to pay for such service. 

This is why the American Public Healtl 
Association, at its meeting last fall, adoptec 
an official policy which states that “a na 
tional program for medical care shoul 
make available to the entire population al 


_ essential preventive, diagnostic, and cura 


tive service.” This is why the America 
Dental Association “has declared that “den 
tal care should be-available to all regardles 
of income or geographic location.” This i 
why Mayor La"Guardia has approvec 
program of complete medical care for 
employes of New York City, jointly su 
ported by the employes and the city itse 
This is why Governor Earl Warren 


California. This is why the Wagn 
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Winner of the 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


MEDAL FOR 1944 


for the 
outstanding book 
for parents 
published during that 
year 


SOLDIER 
CIVILIAN 


By GEORGE K. PRATT, M.D, 


Foreword by 
GEORGE S,. STEVENSON, M.D. 


Medical Director, National 


Committee for Mental Hygiene 


“By far the most valuable 
study of our duty to the 
veteran that has been pub- 
lished. Just as it tells what 
extraordinary measures 
the army authorities have 
taken to make good sol- 
diers out of civilians, so it 
explains our part in help- 
- ing to make good civilians 
out of returning soldiers 
... Free from professional 
terms and extraordinarily 
lucid... Dr. Pratt’s equip- 
ment for this special work 
is extensive, for both in 
the army and as a teacher 
of psychiatry he has had 
to do with rehabilitation 
of men.” — HARRY HAN- 
SEN, Survey Graphic. 


On sale at all 
bookstores, $2.50 


WIHITTLESEY HOUSE 
‘A Division of the McGraw-Hill 
_ Book Co., New York 18 


(In answering advertiseme 


| ray-Dingell bill has been brought before 


Congress. The time is ripe for action. 
Mental Health 


In considering 


the problems of the 
future, we must not forget that mental and 


emotional health is fully as momentous a | 
problem as so-called “physical” health. In | 
any given community, the number of in- | 
stitutional beds occupied by patients suf- | 


fering from mental | nervous disorders 
is nearly equal to the number of beds oc- 
cupied by sufferers from all other forms 
of disease taken together. Furthermore, 
this ratio is likely to increase in the future. 
This will result from three causes. 


First, our present institutional facilities | 
| are—in most states—inadequate; as new 
| beds for mental and nervous diseases are | 
| provided, they will be occupied by patients 


who should be hospitalized but have not 
previously been admitted because of lack of 
space. Second, since the average period of 
institutional care for such diseases is much 
more than a year, even a fixed rate of 
annual admissions will cause a progressive 


increase in total hospital population. Third, 


the steady advance in the mean age of our 
population inevitably involves an increased 
total incidence in mental disorders of senile 
degenerative type. We must, therefore, be 
prepared to increase our present institu- 


tional facilities in most states and to im- | 


prove their physical and professional stan- 
dards in nearly all states. 

Advanced cases of mental disease, of 
such a nature as to demand. institutional 
care, constitute only a part of the problem. 
More important in their total influence on 
society are the relatively minor emotional 
problems—the doubts and fears and uncer- 
tainties and maladjustments which, in 
greater or less degree, handicap all of us 
in the conduct of our daily lives. These are 
not identical with the more specific and 
serious forms of mental disease. with which 
the psychiatrist deals in a state hospital. 
This is, perhaps, why the _ institutional 
psychiatrist, whose experience is with ad- 
vanced stages of specific disease, often fails 
to comprehend the possibilities of mental 
hygiene. . 

The two areas undoubtedly overlap. The 
mental hygiene clinic will keep some in- 
dividuals from developing their emotional 
tendencies so far as to require institutional 
care. In the main, however, the fields are 
distinct. There is.an analogy here with 
pneumonia and the common cold. Colds 
may predispose to pneumonia, but in them- 
selves are primarily important as causes of 
disability. Yet there is one vital difference 
between these two fields. We cannot, as 
yet, do much to control the common cold; 
while, thanks to new methods of therapy, 
we can do much to control pneumonia 
mortality. On the other hand, our mental 
institutions can restore perhaps a third of 
their patients to reasonably normal life; 
while the mental hygiene clinic can ac- 
complish far more significant results. 

The war has presented us with a vital 
challenge to improve this branch of our 


| community facilities. Colonel L. G. Rown- 


tree of Selective Service has told us that 
(Continued on page 144) 
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New York Sun: 
Epilepsy.” 


“Drive is Begun on 


New York Times: “Some Plain English 
on Epilepsy.” 


EPILEPSY — THE GHOST 
IS OUT OF THE CLOSET 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 98 


(10 cents a copy) 


Must ignorance of the scientific facts 
about epilepsy ruin the lives of increas- 
ing numbers of returning veterans, of 
thousands of young children, and other 
individuals? 


Help to spread the fruth that epileptics 
are people who ask only to be treated 
as such, 


Send for your copy of this 
pamphlet today — then write 
us for additional copies to dis- 
tribute to your friends, your 
families, your associates; to 
use in group educational work, 


50 copies, $4; 100 copies, $8 
200' copies, $15. 


(plus mailing charges) 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING: © 


The publication of a monograph for use 
by physicians, psychiatrists, psychothera- 
pists, social workers, clergymen, patients 
and relatives: 


ALCOHOLICS ARE SICK PEOPLE 


by Robert V. Seliger, M.D., Instructor in 
Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University Medical 
School; Assistant Visiting Psychiatrist, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Medical Director, Haarlem 
Lodge, Catonsville, Md.; Medical Director, The 
Farm for Alcoholic Patients, Howard County, 
Md.; Executive Director, The National Commit- 
tee on Alcohol Hygiene, Inc. 
Victoria Cranford, Psychotherapist and Ror- 
schach Analyst, Haarlem Lodge, Catonsville, 
Md.; The Farm for Alceholic Patients, Howard 
County, Md. 
edited by: ‘ : ‘ 
Harold S. Goodwin, Day City Editor, The Balti- 
more Sun, Baltimore, Md. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
. The Purpose of this Monograph’s Therapy 
(Treatment) . : 
Are You an Alcoholic? 
IF You Are An Alcoholic. 
. What Really Drives You to Drink? 
Alcoholism Doesn’t Make Sense. 
. Taking The Mental Hurdles. 
. Life Without Liquor. 


. Glossary. 
End covers: (Front) The Liquor Test. 
(Back) Re-educational Guides. 


§ Alcoholism Publications 

f 2030 Park Avenue 

— Baltimore (7, Maryland 

# Please send me: ALCOHOLICS ARE SICK PEOPLE. 


and 


t - (] COPIES $2.00 Cloth bound 
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WORKERS WANTED 


ene 


up Work Praetitioner. Settlement 
Beate (Now York. Growing, stimulating 
job. Salary range $1800-$2500. Refugee or veterar 


acceptable. 8129 Survey. 


en EEEEEEEEE EEE EERE 


COFFEE 


9 ——E—EE———— 

Romierore msaeg a SERVED FOR OVER 50 YEARS in New York’s 
‘Heaokeeneenerae, | Ban finest restaurants. Send $1 for trial 2 lbs. of 
fin eae 1 ; this superb coffee. Specify grind. Richard H. 
hin AN ft Toeplitz, Suite 205, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
i \\G ies York A, NY 

Seer su cee eat BOOKPLATES 

EXCHANGE BOOKS. Mine for yours. Psychol- 
ogy, sociology, freethought, etc. by John Bur- 
roughs, Potter, Menninger, Huxley, Tead, others. 


Large Dictionary. Send list. Frank Handshue, 
Seville, Ohio. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Dee SSS 
National post-war 

EXECUTIVE capable full charge, 
planning organization. Oppo oa York Cae 
i rker to enter this fe j City. 
oe Eenerience fund raising, public relations, 
interest international events desirable. Approm 
mately $2800 start. Excellent permanent tuture. 


i d Case 
WANTED: Child Welfare Consultants an 
Supervisors. Salaries pee Senioe a 


orkers beginning at $2400. ni 
ie BSanine at $2139. Opportunities for advan 
ment. Appointments under Merit System. pply 
Division of Child Welfare, State Department o 


Social Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 


] 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beau- 


tiful designs. ; P 
ANTIOCH “BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


TS 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine ‘‘Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, his- 
toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, and _care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


dicapped 

RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR for han 

-persons including blind. Attractive salaty an 
manent — give experience, references. Goodwi 
Industries, Dayton, Ohio. 


i ee a ee 


SPECIALIZED WORKER or medical social worker 
desired by tuberculosis association in large western 


We quote lowest market prices. No charge for 
locating WHard-to-Find and Out-of-Print Books. 
All books, OLD or NEW, mailed POST-FREF. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK COLLECTIONS 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


pose. Anthology and information thrown in. “It 
is a lovely little book.’ ‘What a clever idea, 
and so novell” $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 
Colonial Process Printing Company, Harvey, IIli- 
nois, 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social work positions. 


city. This is an attractive position in agency with 
dynamic program. 8122 Survey. 


a 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES an _ integrated Family 
and Child Care Case Work Agency in need 


trainee and experienced case worker. Good 
Eaiaey: Challenging opportunity. Apply Catholic 
Charities, 418 North 25th Street, Omaha 2, 

p Nebraska. 
gee oe elaae! YOUR 2 St RAC ee RET LSE ; 
or free circular giving terms. aldeman-Julius : A couple for resident ition —Beys 
Company, Box P-1003, Girard, Kansas. MEE at Hots be able to supervise school 
work, recreational activities, direct the conduct 

LANGUAGES 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PRINTING 


of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en- 
tailed. For full details write to Superintendent, 
ao Friendship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran- 
PHONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All ten 9, Pa. 
Makes. Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 en 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. COUNSELORS: Men and women for Pennsylvania 
camp run by Settlement House. Boys camp in 
29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Russian, July, girls camp in August. Counselors may 
Spanish, Portuguese — Direct conversational work in summer town program and live at Set- 
method for mastering any language quickly, tlement during other month. Opportunity for stu- 
easily, correctly at home. Send for FREE book. dents interested in social work. 8113 Survey. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., 
New York 20. CI 7-0830. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles.. Testimonials galore, Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. ‘S,’’ Continental Writers’ 
et Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave. New York, 


CAMP DIRECTOR: Experienced man or woman 
to direct camp in Pennsylvania run by a Settle- 
ment House. Important coordination of group 
work principles effected through winter program. 
Prefer trained group worker with administrative 
ability. 8114 Survey. 


2 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELEN GUILES, Literary. Agent. Short stories, | EXPERIENCED MARRIAGE COUNSELOR 
current articles, book manuscripts and poetry ex- (legal, psychological and psychiatric training) 
ery criticised and marketed. 131 wy desires counseling, teaching or research position. 

treet, New York City. 8124 Survey. 


HOMEFINDER for well-established, private chil- 
dren’s agency. Good salary and excellent working 
conditions. Write Byron T. Hacker, Children’s 
Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New Haven Con- 


: 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, also Stenotype Report- 
ing, Mimeographing. Prompt, efficient service; 


RESPONSIBLE MAN over draft age, experienced 


= farm, maintenance, boys. Wife’s interests: secre- necticut. 

ere ates. ROLEN REPORTERS, 351 tarial, community, tutorial. Available September, 
ennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. DIckens possibl June. 8126 Surve : i 
2-0296. . ; if PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State resi- 
F : ; dents. Vacancies principally in New York City. 
RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government | EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER seeks posi- Beginning salary $2400 plus 15% war emergency 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, literary or scientific in- tion in child placing or juvenile court agency. e ensation. Give age, education, experience. 
vestigations, genealogy, business errands, attended Experience covers wide field in social service. David Dressler, Executive Director, Box 1679, 


by experts. Valuable circular, 10c. Crehore, Box 
2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


WE PUBLISH, PRINT and DISTRIBUTE your 
mauuscripts in pamphlet and book form. Folder. 
B. WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS: Pamphlet 
Distributing Company, 313 West 35th Street, 
New York 1. 


Other types of positions considered. 8127 Survey. Albany, New York. 


HOUSEMASTER, recreational teacher for chil- 
dren’s home, private school, boys’ club, insti- 
tution. Protestant, mature, available September 
15th. 8123 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS—June, July, August, in Child 
Care Centers for Intake. Teacher and Parent 
consultation. Play Schools Association, 119 West 
57th Street, New York 19 


MAN (36) trained and experienced worker; men- 
tally and physically handicapped group and fam- - 
ily work; public schools; desires administrative 
position in institution or hospital for handicapped. 
Available June 1st. 8133 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS wanted by child protective | 
agency. School of Social Work graduates pre- 
ferred, but college graduates with social sci- 

a ence course accepted for training. Satisfactory 

salaries and personnel practices. Apply Mass. 
oston 8. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 


WORKERS WANTED S. P. C. C., 43 Mt. Vernon Street, 


Mass. 


»PROGRAM DIRECTOR for Settlement House in 
Mexican neighborhood. Southwest. Excellent op- 
portunity for building inter-racial understanding. 
8130 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 


Excellent opportunities at good salaries for 
graduates of accredited schools of social work, 
to work in a progressive community whose social 
work future lies before it. ~ ; : 


WE SERVE as a confidential clearing house 
through which social workers, executives and 
agencies everywhere can get in direct touch with 
one another quickly and at etrpaicinaly small 
cost. A $3.00 registration fee to both employers 

and applicants is our only charge. No com- 

missions! Just tell us what kind of situation you 
are qualified for, location you would consider, 
etc., or give us complete details about the posi- 
tion you have open. After careful crossmatchi 

geiployers descriptions are mailed to all potenti 

candidates. Those interested then apply direct 
to employers on special forms we furnish. Don’t 
run the risk of overlooking the very position or 
applicant you might be most interested in! Take 
advantage of the increased selection our low fees 
and streamlined service creates. Central Registry 

Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


a 


COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Ideal Climate for Year-Round Outdoor Sports. 
— 


' Caseworkers, Group. Workers, _ 
Supervisors and other Health and — 
Welfare Workers address all com- 
munications to: 


_ JOSEPH ANDRIOLA, Assist. Dir. 
‘Community Welfare Council 
645 A Street, San Diego 1, California 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 
53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 7.9633 


a : _ 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Graputc) 
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How to Make a Speech and Enjoy It 


a delightful and practical guide for the 
non-professional speaker, 75¢ 


Newspaper Publicity—How to Make the . 


Most of It (For May Publication) 


what newspaper publicity can and can’t 
do; how to work with the papers 75¢ 


(Send for list of other how-to-do-it publica- 
tions on interpretation) 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL 
130 East 22nd St., New Yerk 10, N. Y. 


HANDBOOKS FOR PROFESSIONAL 

WORKERS AND EDUCATORS 

OUTLINE FOR A COURSE IN 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD 

By Mary Antoinette Cannon— 

50c per copy 

CASE WORKER AND FAMILY 

PLANNING—10c per copy 


Other material on health and welfare 
‘aspects of Planned Parenthood are de- 
list available 
Write to Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America, Inc., 
501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


scribed in our literature; 
upon request. 


Group Work Horizons 
1944 A.A.S.6.W. 
- PROCEEDINGS 
OFF THE PRESS THIS MONTH! 


Authoritative articles and commissions 
reporting group-work opportunities in 
postwar America—community planning, 
leadership training, returning veterans. ~ 


Editor, Saul Bernstein. eget 
Single copies 85c 


ree of charge. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
STUDY OF GROUP WORK 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York 22 


va 


ea 
or British Labor's Postwar Plans, Read 
ECENT TRENDS IN BRITISH TRADE 


UNIONS, by Noel Barou; with Summary, 


Postwar Program of Trade Union Con- 
‘ress. 1945 - 15¢ 


RITISH LABOR ON RECONSTRUCT ION 
British Labor ‘Party. 1944. 


K See also 


JADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON TH E 
RCH, by Ay J. Caldwell M. *e 1944. 


BOOKLETS 


YEARBOOK AND 


Fifty or more, 50c 


Members receive yearbook and other literature 


We 


' Pamphlet. 


PAMPHLETS 


PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 
1945 


A listing of federal and State public welfare 
agencies and officials, focal public assistance 
agencies and officials serving cities of over 
30,000 population, a summary of interstate 
correspondence procedures for each state, 
and valuable appendices including summaries 
of state residence requirements for public 
assistance eligibility. 


$1.50 


4 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, III. 


MISS BAILEY SAYS— 


by Gertrude Springer 
Stock of these popular pamphlets, each containing 
8 articles reprinted from Survey Midmonthly, is aow 
limited to the three most recent booklets. Pamphlets 
4, 5, and 6 still available at ....-........ 25c¢ each 


| Survey Midmonthly 
112 E, 19th St, New York 3, N. Y. 


WHAT DO 
UNITARIANS BELIEVE? 


Free Literature Sent on Request 
“Post Office Mission,’’ 


Church of All Souls. 
Lexington Ave. at 80th Street, New York 21, N. Y 


“MONEY RAISING—HOW TO DO IT” 


by Irene Hazard Gerlinger 
Best text yet written on financing 
social agencies. 
$3.00 at all book dealers or 


KELLAWAY-IDE 


Los Angeles 


A Sound National Economic Pelicy. 
by M. H. Reymond 
Twelve educational articles in the form of a 
petition to Congress. 


Bookstores or postpaid 25c. Na- 
tional Press Syndicate, 129 State St., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y, 7 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURS- 
ING shows the part which professional 
nurses take in the betterment of the world. 
Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 

' Broadway at 58 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me pe soowing books for which I enclose tes 


(PRINT TITLES OF 
BOOKS ET at ane ra evece cree fees 


PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
= Jt lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
< = and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


ee) SE ees STS 
To: Your local Hooksclse 
or, Doubleday, Doran Book Shops, 


Mail Order Department, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. a fi 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE Y.W.C.A. 


Four pamphlets on the philosophy of 
democratic administration and how to put 
it into practice. A guide for social organ- 
izations. 


Principles and Procedures 75 cents 
Helen D. Beavers 

The Electorate 50 cents 
Marie Russ 

Planning 50 cents 
Belle Ingels 

Staff Supervision 50 cents 
Briseis Teall 


Set of 4 pamphlets—$2.00 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of the So- 
ciety, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspondence. 
Subscription $4.60 a year - Special library rate $3.00 


Address: Managing Editor 
American Sociological Review 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


ORGANIZING COMMUNITY 
WELFARE SERVICES .......... $1.00 


A GROUP LEADERS MANUAL .. 1.00 
COUNCIL OF COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


Nashville Tennessee 


It’s MONOPOLY RENT that makes 
YOUR WAGES LOW! 


Do you know what “Monopoly Rent” is? 
If not write to 
Henry George Free Tract Society 
Box 105 — Endwell, N. Y. 
For Free Infermation 
(No catch and nothing to sell) 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
by J. Paul Williams 


Here is expert guidance through the various 
proposals for teaching religion in the schools, 
plus evidence of successful accomplishment. 


March choice of the Religious Book Club. $2.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.- 


THE COUNTY WORKER’S JOB 
by Josephine Strode 


Pamphlet of 8 articles reprinted from Survey Mid- 
monthly, with an introduction Social Work at the 
Grass Roots by Gertrude Springer. ...... 25c¢ a copy 


- SURVEY MIDMONTHLY, 
112 E. 19 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 

| SUMMER SCHEDULE 
1945 

Special Program 


Seminar on Inter-racial and Inter-cultural Problems 
Related to Administration in Social Agencies. 


June 4 through June 8 


Institute on Programs for the Teen Age 
June 5 through June 14 


Workshop for Undergraduate Teachers of Social 
Work and Recreation Leadership Courses. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June, 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of 
academic credits, covering two quarters of theory, 
three quarters of field practice in selected social - 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social workers to 
meet the complex problems of postwar rehabilitation. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Term I—June 11 - 


Admission Office 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


June 25 through June 29 


Public Welfare Workshop 
July 25 through August 3 


Regular Program 


July 28 
Term II—July 30-September 15 


For Full Information Inquire 


2117 Adelbert Road 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


(Continued from page 141) 


between 30 and 40 percent of military re- 
jections and discharges are due to causes of 
the kind now wisely described under the 
title “not suited for military service”; and 
he estimates that the total number of young 
men in this class will exceed 2,000,000. 

Most of these cases yield rather promptly 
to intelligent treatment. The vast majority 
of them can be adequately adjusted to the 
demands of ordinary civilian life. It will, 
however, require a great expansion of clinic 
service to accomplish this end; and it is 
highly desirable that this service be .pro- 
vided in community clinics affliated with 
general hospitals (or, in some states, with 
state departments of health or of mental 
hygiene) and not as a part of a program 
limited to—and “labeled as—service for 
“psychoneurotic veterans.” 

In community facilities of this type, we 
are gravely lacking. Mental hygiene should 


be not a small sector of the community 


health problem but more nearly half of it. 
The Challenge of Global Health 


So far, we have been considering, pri- 


A; marily, the postwar problems of these . 


United States. The challenges of health 
are, however, worldwide. The Germans 
and the Japanese have forced political 


global responsibility upon us. The airplane 
has ended for all time the possibility of 
sanitary isolationism, The United States la 
7S 8 , / _. (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) fy Stk fie c 
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Contents for March, 1945 
Today’s War and Tomorrow’s Children 


Paternal Domination: Its Influence on Child Guidance Results 
When Is it Worth While to Reopen a Case for Child Guid- 


Influence of Environmental Factors on the Adjustment of Epi- 
leptics Paroled from a Mental Hospital 


Marion B. Durfee, M.D. 
Dorothy Daniels Mueller 
Pearl Baum 


Sara H. Sitkin 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


has become one of the United Nations. 

In the field of public health, we have an 
ideal opportunity for international coopera- 
tion. There are here no conflicting interests 
to be harmonized—only a universal com- 
mon interest in a.common task. This is 
one reason why the Health Section of the 
League of Nations made such a dis- 
tinguished record of accomplishment. Some 
very similar organization must be evolved 
as a part of the deliberations of the San 
Francisco conference. 

We are not thinking in terms of a Global 
Super Health Department. International 
cooperation is our objective, not the crea- 
tion of a world state. What we do need is 
a central body for the coordination and 
standardization of the results of research 
and of administrative practice in the field 
of public health; for assistance in the train- 
ing and distribution of public health per- 
sonnel; and for aid to individual countries 
in need of such service by provision of ex- 
pert assistance and also (in the judgment 
of the writer) by provision of necessary 
grants-in-aid. < 
~ Such an organization should be respon- 
sible to the general assembly of the United 
Nations and should work (as in the case of 
the League) under a small committee of 
experts named for their individual com- 
petence, by that Assembly. It should ap-' 
point and have jurisdiction over regional 
health committees, operating in particular 
areas, as the Pan-American Sanitary Bu- 

-reau now functions for the Americas. The 
lack of such regional organization was one 
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~ everything to go around. Poverty is not 


of the few defects of the League machinery. 
An advisory council of the heads of all 
national health services should meet’ an- 
nually to hear reports from the health com- 
mittee and outline broad lines of interna- 
tional policy. 

‘The health organization should have a 
competent and expert permanent  secre- 
tariat, under a director of the highest pro- 
fessional competence. It should include at 
least the following five basic divisions: 
Epidemiological Intelligence, Field Serv- 
ice, Sanitary Conventions, Technical Com- 
missions, Training_and Personnel. 

The vision of\ the new health organiza- 
tion should be as broad and socially con- 
structive as was that of the Health Section 
of the League. It must deal not only with 
malaria and dysentery but with nutrition 
and housing and recreational and _ social 
security and the standard of living. | 

Donald M. Nelson has said: “For a gen- 
eration we have been living on the edge of 
a new world; we are only beginning te 
realize it. For the first time in the history 
of ‘the human race there can be enough of 


inevitable any more. “The. sum total of the 
world’s greatest output of goods dividec 
by the sum total of the world’s inhabitant: 
no longer means™a little legs than enc 
for everybody. It means more — 
enough.” a, we: *} 
The possibilities. implied in that state 
ment are beyond calculation: What + 
are fighting for, today, is the opportun 
to turn these possibilities into realities. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOO 


July 9-20 


Community Responsibility for Service to Veterans......_... E. C. Lindeman 

Elodaete ee ease ea Melly Simon 

, ES See Dorothy Hutchinson 
Aiea et oie Dr. Viola Bernard 


Psychiatric Aspects of Veterans’ Problems 
Current Problems in Child Welfare 


July 23-August 3 


Public Relations in Social Work 
Experiences of a Veterans’ Service Center 


Supervision in Social Case Work 


Current Trends in Case Work ............... 


August 6-17 
Administrative Problems in International Social Work ..... Clarence King 
Practical Problems of Racial and Cultural Conflict ......... Mary E. Hurlbutt 


Group Work Services in the Reconversion Period... 
Current Developments in Community Organization 


The institutes will be open to practicing social workers and upon satisfactory completion will carry 


L SOCIAL WORK | 
Columbia University 


% 
Summer Institutes, 1945 


ic Ses eters Helen Harris Perlman 
re ee ne Gordon Hamilton 


Tees = tae Natalie Linderholm 


Louis Bennett, Ethel L. Ginsberg 


_....Nathan E, Cohen 
Re oN ones Arthur Dunham 


credit if students meet the admission requirements of the School. Folders containing details may be 


obtained from the school. 


122 East 22 Street 


New York 10, N. Y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL 
WORK AND POST-WAR REHABILITATION 


Beginning students may enter in May, September and 


January. 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. 

The program is especially adapted for public welfare 
workers, child welfare workers, and others who have an op- 
portunity for part-time study or who are allowed educational 


leave. 
For information and catalogue, apply to 


Richard K, Conant, Dean : 
Boston, Massachusetts 


84 Exeter Street 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
~ School of Social Work 


Announces 
Two Summer Sessions from 
July 2nd to September 22nd 


Students may continue into the Fall term. Classroom 
and field work instruction as well as individualized 
study programs are available. Address inquiries to 


The Dean 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Specialization 
‘in Case Work, Group Work, Administration, Community 
Relations and Research. 


Undergraduate Preprofessional Curriculum—Prepares for 
graduate study and for War-Time positions of a Junior 
Professional Grade. 


Registration: Friday, September 28, 1945 


“Address inquiries to Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett, Head, Department 
of Social Work. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 
18 Somerset Street 


TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


No man and no force can put thought in a concentration camp forever. No man 
and no force can take from the world the books that embody man’s eternal fight 
against tyranny. In this war, we know books are weapons—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


TWO G E N T S Parents very naturally judge a-school by the textbooks 
that their children bring home. New, interesting, a*tractive 

books at once indicate a good school. 
Textbooks and teaching are really a team, each necessary 


to the other. Let us have enough good textbooks for our 
children’s study in schoo] and at home. 


Schools help to win the war by introducing new text- 
books which educate young pupils to understand and prepare 
for the war effort. Spirit is the chief essential to success. 
The people whose morale is best always win. 


THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
WILL PROVIDE NEW 
FRESH TEXTBOOKS 
THROUGHOUT 
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With ihe present shortage of teachers in many places, a 
complete service of textbooks, workbooks, and teachers’ 
manuals is a boon to pupil and teacher alike. . 


20% of local tax money goes properly for education. Teachers’ salaries properly take a 
large fraction of this. The smallest fraction of all is used for textbooks, which are next in im- 
portance after the teacher, since the textbook furnishes the subject matter which the pupil is 
asked to learn. 


Last year a large aircraft firm advertised that children will bring home a new geography 
this year. Not only in Geography, but in Social Studies, Science, and Mathematics young 
America has the right to study from new books that have the latest developments in the sub- 
ject. 


Geographies exist which take the children on journeys over the earth by air, which have ; 
units of instruction with titles like ‘““As the Airman Sees the United States,” which give the - 
youngest pupils in the earliest grades 18 colored maps showing all the countries of the globe. 


DO YOUR CHILDREN BRING HOME SUCH A GEOGRAPHY? 


ographies which follow this description have been written by DeForest Stull of ye 
Coiirabas niversity and Roy Winthrop Hatch of the State College at Montclair, a national lec- . 
_ turer on Geography of the highest reputation. 


NEW GEOGRAPHIES by Stull and Hatch 
Journeys through Many Lands ; Europe and Europe Overseas 
Journeys through North America Asia, Latin America, United States 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals for each Geography 
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